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NOTES  ON  THE  BUFFALO-HEAD  DANCE  OF  THE 
THUNDER  GENS  OF  THE  FOX  INDIANS 


By  Truman  Michelson 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth¬ 
nology,  pages  502  and  503,  I  first  called  attention  to  the  sacred  pack 
belonging  to  Pyatwaya'A,  and  presented  evidence  to  show  that  the 
ceremony  belonging  to  this  pack  followed  the  general  pattern  of 
Fox  gens  festivals.  (See  also  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  56, 
102,  and  the  literature  cited.)  With  the  accumulation  of  new 
material  (including  some  as  yet  unpublished)  it  is  also  clear  that 
the  ceremony  is  not  closer  to  the  ceremony  of  "Those  Who  Worship 
the  Little  Spotted  Buffalo”  than  to  several  other  Fox  gens  festivals. 

The  two  accounts  given  with  Indian  text  supplement  but  also 
slightly  contradict  each  other.  Where  they  disagree  I  presume  the 
first  account  is  more  trustworthy,  for  the  author  of  the  second  ver¬ 
sion  (Sam  Peters)  has  not  taken  a  prominent  part  in  native  Fox 
ceremonies  for  several  years.  The  author  of  the  first  account 
(whose  name  is  withheld  in  accordance  with  agreement  so  that  he 
may  not  suffer  socially)  is  very  active  in  Fox  religious  ceremonies 
and  has  proved  a  good  informant. 

Pepya/me'ckwI'A  was  given  the  sacred  pack  by  her  father,  as  he 
had  no  sons;  for  he  desired  to  keep  the  sacred  pack  in  the  family. 
When  Pepya/me'ckwI'A  was  given  it  her  boy  was  so  small  that  he 
knew  nothing.  Her  daughter  Pyatwaya'A  (hypocoristic  for  Pyat- 
wayaga/'kwA  "Sounds  her  wings  as  she  comes”)  was  accordingly 
given  it,  as  she  was  older.  The  sacred  pack  was  formerly  kept  at 
the  dwelling  of  Tetepa'cA,  husband  of  Pepya'me'ckwI'A.  Pyat¬ 
waya'A  was  a  female,  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  from  being  the 
custodian  of  the  most  important  sacred  pack  of  the  Thunder  gens 
of  the  Fox  Indians.  Pyatwaya'A  belonged  to  the  Thunder  gens 
because  from  the  native  Fox  point  of  view  being  named  under 
a  special  circumstance  she  would  belong  to  the  gens  of  her  (known) 
grandfather;  not  because  her  mother  was  a  member  of  the  Thunder 
gens,  as  I  presume  Mr.  Hartland  would  fondly  imagine.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  sacred  pack  has  recently  (before  1924)  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Tta  Id  ta  ko  si  (Chuck).1 


1  This  paragraph  is  based  on  information  furnished  by  Harry  Lincoln. 
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In  1917  A.  Kiyana  wrote  out  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  giving  their  functions  and  also  the  tribal  dual  division  to 
which  they  belong.  This  list 2  is  as  follows: 


Tc  la  di  ta  (K) _ speaker. 

La  la  ki  e  A  (T) _ drummer. 

Tta  ki  ta  ko  di  (K) _ directs  the  ceremonial  attendants. 

Li  na  da  (T) _ directs  the  dancers. 

Wa  se  ska  ka  (T) _ singer. 

Lo  ge  wa  (T) _ singer. 

Wa  la  ne  to  (K) _ singer. 

No  te  no  ke  (T) _ singer. 

Li  te  wa  (T) _ singer. 

Esa-misa  (T) _ _  one  who  knows  the  songs. 

Ke  ki  le  no  (T) _ singer. 

Ka  we  si  (K) - singer. 

Wa  ni  ti  (K) _ one  who  knows  about  the  food. 

Ki  yo  sa  ta  ka  (T) - singer. 

E  ta  ne  to  (K) - singer. 

E  ne  ni  we  (T) - singer. 

Ki  we  ta  ka  (K) - singer. 

Tti  o  wa  (T) - singer. 

Ta  sge  ko  na  (K) - singer. 

Tti  ge  sa  (T) _  singer. 

A  ski  la  ga  (T) _ hummer. 

Se  se  ki  no  ge  (T) - hummer. 

Ke  no  me  (T) _ hummer. 

Lye  te  na  A  (T) _ hummer. 

Me  ne  to  we  si  (T) _ hummer. 

Lye  twe  ya  ke  ga  (T) _  hummer. 

Notenoge  (T) _ hummer. 

Me  si  ko  na  (K) _ hummer. 

A  ne  mwe  ta  mwa  (K) - hummer. 

Na  wa  ta  (K) _ hummer. 


This  list  can  be  confirmed  indirectly  by  the  fact  that  other  fists 
of  the  members  of  other  ceremonial  organizations  by  A.  Kiyana  have 
proved  to  be  accurate.  It  can  be  confirmed  also  another  way: 
Years  ago  on  two  separate  occasions  Kiyana  wrote  fists  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  various  Fox  gentes,  which  fists  compare  favorably  with 
each  other,  and  on  one  of  these  he  gave  also  the  dual  division  to 
which  the  members  belonged.  Using  these  as  controls,  I  can  state  that 
every  man  named  above  belongs  to  the  Thunder  (Feathered)  gens 
and  to  the  dual  division  given.  Similarly  regarding  the  women 
hummers,  except  Ke  no  me,  Lye  te  na  A,  Me  si  ko  na,  A  ne  mwe 
ta  mwa.  But  of  these,  as  shown  by  the  other  fists,  Ke  no  me  and 
A  ne  mwe  ta  mwa  belong  to  the  Thunder  (Feathered)  gens;  the  dual 
division  to  which  they  belong  alone  is  in  doubt;  that  of  which  Ke  no 
me  is  said  to  be  a  member  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  one  given  above; 


•  The  (T)  and  (K)  after  the  names  (given  in  roman  type,  but  otherwise  following  the  current  syllabary) 
mean  TS'kanA  and  Ki'cko'A,  respectively. 
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if  A  ne  mwe  ta  mwa  and  A  ne  mwe  ski  are  the  same  (the  two  do 
not  occur  on  the  same  list;  both  are  given  as  women;  nicknames 
occur  among  the  Foxes)  the  dual  division  given  is  correct.  If  Lye  te 
na  A  is  hypocoristic  for  Ke  tti  lye  te  na  A  (and  hypocoristic  names 
occur  in  Fox),  then  it  is  possible  to  state  that  she  belongs  to  the 
Thunder  (Feathered)  gens  and  that  the  dual  division  to  which  she 
belongs  alone  needs  confirmation.  I  have  no  information  otherwise 
regarding  Me  si  ko  na  as  respects  her  gens  and  the  dual  division  to 
which  she  belongs. 

Kiyana  adds  that  no  one  simply  sits  as  a  child — that  is,  no  one 
belonging  to  the  rite — in  sharp  contrast  with  some  other  gens  festi¬ 
vals.5  He  supplements  this  remark  by  adding  that  there  are  20 
male  members  and  10  female.  Whether  this  is  definitely  fixed  I 
do  not  know.  Neither  do  I  know  the  procedure  necessary  to  recruit 
new  members.  At  least  two  members  given  above  are  now  (1927) 
dead. 

The  author  of  the  notes  in  English  as  to  how  the  ceremony  is 
carried  on  is  the  author  of  the  first  Indian  text.6  The  information 
given  in  both  of  these  is  more  or  less  supplementary  and  confirmatory, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  informant.  These  notes  in  English  were 
obtained  through  Harry  Lincohi,  to  whom  I  again  express  my  thanks 
for  his  continued  interest  in  the  ethnology  of  the  Fox  Indians,  They 
follow : 

When  arrangements  are  made,  a  certain  person  might  have  a  dog 
or  something  else  which  he  was  willing  to  dedicate  to  this  religion  so 
that  it  would  not  cease.  He  would  give  it  to  the  older  people  of  this 
society.  They  would  tell  him  that  they  would  hold  this  ceremony. 
They  might  set  a  date,  say,  four  days  from  the  time.  They  then 
would  have  something  on  hand  with  which  they  might  start  the 
ceremony.  They  then  choose  the  man  who  is  to  go  about  telling 
the  other  members  of  the  society  to  collect  foods.  There  is  a  special 
way  to  tell  the  ceremonial  attendants.  They  tell  them  to  go  to  the 
different  members  of  the  society  and  ask  them  to  get  whatever  they 
can.  If  they  can  get  sweet  foods  or  strawberries  it  doesn’t  have  to 
be  a  dog — anything  they  can  obtain  will  do.  Formerly  they  used 
only  so  many  days,  say  four  and  a  half  days  from  the  time  they  were 
told.  To-day  they  go  by  the  days  of  the  week.  They  might  say 
Thursday  afternoon.  When  the  day  comes  to  gather  the  food  they 
go  to  Chuck’s.  Chuck  is  the  most  important  man  they  tell.  The 
first  person  that  comes  will  be  the  leader  of  the  ceremony.  The 
ceremonial  attendant  who  went  about  telling  members  of  the  society 
would  also  be  the  one  to  ask  some  other  persons  to  help  prepare  the 
food  for  the  day  of  the  ceremony.  All  men  asked  would  be  present. 


t  See  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  505,  for  example. 

6  He  also  drew  the  sketch  upon  which  Fig.  1  is  based. 
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When  the  ceremonial  attendants  are  gathered  they  pick  out  a  cer¬ 
tain  person  to  club  the  dogs  to  death.  This  person  would  be  one 
whom  they  think  has  a  hard  stroke.  Most  men  aie  afiaid  to  kill 
dogs.  That  is  how  it  is  to-day.  In  the  early  days  when  there  were 
plenty  of  warriors  these  were  the  ones  supposed  to  do  this.  They 
had  the  power  of  killing  almost  anything  they  pleased,  d  ne  reason 
why  a  good  many  are  afraid  to  kill  a  dog  is  that  sometimes  their 
wives  are  expecting  an  infant:  if  the  child  is  born  it  might  be  born 
crippled.  And  they  lull  the  dogs.  There  might  be  some  dogs  who 
are  supposed  to  be  placed  in  a  kettle  a  certain  way.  The  ceremonial 
attendants  are  told  to  keep  track  of  the  dogs  after  they  are  singed. 
Before  the  dogs  are  killed  the  man  receiving  the  dogs  is  supposed  to 
talk  to  them.  He  tells  them  that  they,  the  dogs,  should  not  think 
any  evil  toward  their  owners;  it  is  the  same  as  sending  a  message 
by  them.  They  ask  everything  they  can  think  of.  In  case  they, 
the  people,  are  to  get  something  in  exchange  for  holding  the  ceremony, 
they  ask  for  good  health.  But  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they  will 
get  anything  in  exchange;  this  is  the  way  all  these  religions  are; 
they  do  not  know  whether  they  shall  receive  anything  in  return  for 
their  offerings;  they  are  taking  their  chances.  The  reason  why  they 
do  this  is  because  they  are  following  the  instructions  of  the  one 
blessed.  The  person  who  was  blessed  has  knowledge  by  actual 
trial.  He  knows  very  well.  Whoever  follows  his  instructions  will 
receive  something  in  return  if  he  means  everything  he  does  when 
conducting  the  ceremony.  Or,  if  a  person  dies,  if  he  has  followed 
this  instruction  he  still  has  another  life.  This  is  why  they  have  a 
man  to  manage  things  properly  when  they  hold  the  festivals.  He  is 
supposed  to  send  messages  for  those  who  brought  the  food.  Return¬ 
ing  now  to  the  singeing  of  the  dogs.  After  they  singe  the  dogs  they 
keep  track  of  them.  In  the  early  days  when  this  was  open  country 
these  dogs  were  supposed  to  be  washed  in  the  river  before  they  were 
taken  inside  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  held.  But  to-day  they 
do  not  do  so.  Of  course  the  rivers  are  foul  because  the  sewers 
empty  into  them.  After  the  dogs  are  taken  inside  they  are  placed  in 
order  and  the  ceremonial  attendants  are  told  to  be  back  early  in 
the  morning  so  that  they  can  start  early,  so  they  may  use  all  their 
songs  during  the  day.  The  same  ceremonial  attendant  as  before 
goes  about  issuing  invitations.  He  also  tells  the  members  of  the 
society  to  be  present  that  day.  The  next  morning  the  ceremonial 
attendants  come  and  they  borrow  those  big  kettles.  They  begin 
cutting  up  the  dogs  into  a  certain  number  of  pieces.  When  they 
begin  in  the  morning  they  boil  water  and  they  scald  the  dogs.  They 
cut  off  little  lumps  on  the  throat,  shoulder,  and  legs  of  the  dogs. 
They  then  place  the  kettle  eastward.  And  they  cook  one  dog  in 
it.  This  dog  is  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  the  one  blessed,  the  one 
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who  gave  the  instructions.  They  then  put  the  other  dogs  into  the 
kettles.  This  is  why  they  have  a  man  to  manage  these  things.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  well-posted  regarding  them.  He  tells  the  way 
they  dedicate  these  dogs.  After  all  are  put  in  they  begin  to  build 
larger  fires  so  the  kettles  might  bo  brought  to  a  boil.  The  leaders 
of  the  ceremonial  attendants  then  go  out  and  get  oak  leaves  to 
be  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  leading  dancers.  They  also  get  some 
fresh  earth  and  place  it  b}r  the  pole  where  they  place  the  sacred 
pack.  After  this  is  done  they  make  paint  of  red  clay  and  paint  all  the 
upright  poles  in  the  inside.  The  ceremonial  attendants  then  make 
the  drum,  which  is  beaten  later  on.  The  sacred  pack  is  then  un¬ 
wrapped  and  they  smoke  it  with  the  leaves  of  a  tree  that  is  allied  to 
the  evergreen  and  red  cedar.  By  this  time  one  of  the  ceremonial 
attendants  tells  the  singers  to  take  their  places.  After  they  sit 
down,  the  ceremonial  attendants  are  told  to  divide  the  sweet  foods, 
putting  them  in  wooden  bowls  as  they  place  the  kettles  on  the  fire. 
The  director  now  begins  to  speak.  Before  the  speaker  begins  one  of 
the  singers  is  asked  to  take  Indian  tobacco  and  put  a  little  on  every 
pole  which  has  been  painted.  The  director  also  picks  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  mentioned  above  and  throws  them  into  the  fire.  As  he 
places  the  leaves  on  the  fire  he  asks  a  favor.  He  asks  a  favor  of  it. 
He  asks  that  it  send  the  right  kind  of  a  message.  He  tells  the  fire 
that  he,  the  fire,7  was  placed  here  for  the  people  to  help  them  send 
messages;  and  he  tells  Peeping- through-the-smoke-hole  the  same 
thing,  that  he  will  tell  the  right  thing,  that  he  will  tell  that  which 
they  ask;  that  he  give  a  thorough  understanding  to  the  manitou. 
This  is  the  reason  why  they  place  tobacco  on  the  fire  so  it  and  Peeping- 
through-the-smoke-hole  will  be  benefited  by  it.  After  the  speaker 
has  spoken  to  these  two,  he  then  makes  a  speech  to  the  manitous. 
He  asks  a  blessing  for  those  who  have  brought  food,  etc.;  he  asks 
for  old  age;  that  in  case  of  war  this  gens  be  benefited  by  this  religion; 
so  that  they  would  not  be  ashamed  of  their  religion.  These  are 
what  he  asks  for.  He  even  asks  for  other  things;  he  asks  to  be 
helped  by  the  manitous  so  that  he  may  have  what  he  wants;  and 
also  if  there  are  other  nations  thinking  of  overpowering  them  (the 
Meskwakies),  that  their  enemies  may  fail. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  first  version  with  Indian  text  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  The  four  feathers  on  the  mound  of  earth  (p.  13)  is  common 
in  other  Fox  gens  festivals;8  and  the  symbolism  given  in  the  present 
instance  is  absent  in  others  or  is  different.  Wherefore  it  follows  that 
the  symbolic  meaning  is  [secondary  and  that  the  actual  use  of  the 
four  feathers  is  far  more  original.  But  the  reason  why  four  feathers, 


7  Though  I  have  not  an  Indian  text  to  guide  me,  I  think  it  is  sale  to  say  that  A  ckutanii  siwA  (  Spirit  of 
Fire”)  and  not  A'ekutawi  (“fire”)  was  used  in  the  original. 

*  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  42,  503,  509,  511. 7 
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not  three,  five,  or  some  other  number,  are  used  is  because  four  is  a 
sacred  number  among  the  Foxes.  Any  traditional  reason  why  four 
are  used  must  be  considered  as  ex  post  facto  because  four  is  a  sacred, 
number  among  many  Indian  tribes  beside  the  F  oxes,  and  among 
these  tribes  are  some  who  do  not  use  the  mound  with  four  feathers 
in  religious  ceremonies.  In  quite  the  same  way  the  statement  (p.  21), 
that  the  reason  why  the  drum  is  struck  four  times  is  because  those 
who  conferred  the  blessing  were  four  in  number,  is  a  pure  rationaliza¬ 
tion,  the  traditional  reason,  very  likely,  but  not  the  real  reason.  (Com¬ 
pare  R.  Lowie,  Primitive  Religion,  pp.  193,  299.)  Reverting  to  the 
mound  of  earth  and  the  four  feathers,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the 
Fox  W ap Anowiweni  this  also  occurs,  but  the  two  white  feathers  are 
on  the  north  side,  the  two  red  ones  on  the  south  side;  the  exact 
reverse  of  the  arrangement  in  the  present  case. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  neither  the  Spotted  Face  Society  nor 
the  Society  of  Those  Named  After  the  Buffalo,  mentioned  on  page  21, 
are  owned  by  single  gentes. 

The  gift  of  a  dog’s  head  to  eat  (p.  27)  is  a  mark  of  distinction.  So 
it  is  also  in  the  Religion  Dance  of  the  Foxes,  and  probably  other 
ceremonies.  Among  the  Menominee  this  holds  true  for  at  least  the 
Dream  Dance  (  =  Fox  Religion  Dance)  and  the  Rain  Dance.  (See 
A.  Skinner,  in  Anthropological  Papers,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  181,  208.  Compare  also  Nicolas  Perrot, 
Memoir  on  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Religion  of  North  America, 
apud  Blair,  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Great  Lakes 
Region,  vol.  i,  p.  53:  “you  will  note  that,  in  order  to  render  this 
repast  a  solemn  one,  there  must  be  a  dog,  whose  head  is  presented 
to  the  most  prominent  war  chief.”  The  exact  Algonquian  tribe 
referred  to  is  not  quite  certain,  but  presumably  is  Ottawa.)  The 
ceremonial  eating  of  dogs  was  widely  spread,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  index  to  Thwaites’s  edition  of  the  Jesuit  Relations.  [In  a  forth¬ 
coming  paper,  “Observations  on  the  Thunder  Dance  of  the  Bear 
Gens  of  the  Fox  Indians,”  presumably  to  be  published  as  a  bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  I  have  further  discussed  the 
ceremonial  eating  of  dogs,  and  have  given  another  parallel  to 
the  Fox  gens  festivals.  See  also  Anthrop.  Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  122,  204,  205,  452,  454,  473,  629.] 

Overturning  the  bowls  (p.  27)  occurs  in  other  Fox  gens  festivals 
and  also  among  the  Winnebago.9 

Other  similarities  to  other  Fox  gens  festivals  have  been  sufficiently 
treated  before. 

It  remains  to  be  stated  that  the  Indian  text  was  first  written  by 
the  informant  in  the  current  Fox  syllabary  and  subsequently  restored 
by  me  according  to  Harry  Lincoln’s  phonetics.  The  English  trans- 


*  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  40. 
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lation  is  by  myself,  though  I  have  received  some  help  from  Harry 
Lincoln. 

The  following  comments  on  the  second  version  with  Indian  text 
may  be  made.  The  account  starts  out  with  a  ritualistic  origin  myth. 
In  this  there  is  a  digression  which  from  a  literary  point  of  view  is  a 
blemish,  but  which  gives  some  valuable  ethnological  information. 
The  myth  itself  is  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  other  Fox  ritualistic 
origin  myths  published  previously.  Wherefore  the  secondary 
character  of  the  myth  is  apparent.  (See  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn., 
p.  102;  and  compare  Boas,  Social  Organization  and  Secret  Societies 
of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians,  apud  Rept.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895, 
especially  p.  663;  the  Mythology  of  the  Bella  Coola  Indians,  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  1,  p.  126;  R. 
Lowie,  Amer.  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  16,  p.  607  et  seq.;  Primitive 
Religion,  p.  291  et  seq.;  Ehrenreich  (as  cited  by  Lowie),  Allgemeine 
Mythologie,  p.  84.)  The  speeches,  it  may  be  observed,  are  of  the 
same  tenor  and  in  part  of  the  same  phraseology  as  actually  occur  in 
this  and  similar  ceremonies.  It  is  stated  (p.  49)  that  the  Feathered 
(Thunder)  gens  and  the  Bear  gens  serve  as  ceremonial  attendants  to 
each  other.  This  is  true,  as  I  know  not  only  from  a  text  on  a  totally 
different  subject  by  another  author,  but  also  verbally  from  various 
informants.  This  does  not  militate  against  the  fact  that  the  Bear 
and  Eagle  gentes  also  have  this  reciprocal  function.10  The  song, 
“I  am  roaming  through”  (p.  55),  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  not  the  last 
song  sung,  and  is  but  one  line  of  the  song  given  by  another  informant 
(p.  87,  footnote  2). 

The  Indian  text  was  written  in  the  current  syllabary  by  Sam  Peters 
and  then  restored  by  me  according  to  the  phonetics  of  Harry  Lincoln. 
The  English  translation  is  based  on  a  paraphrase  written  by  Horace 
Poweshiek,  corrected  and  supplemented  by  a  grammatical  analysis 
of  the  text  by  myself. 

Many  years  ago  A.  Kiyana  wrote  in  the  current  Fox  syllabary  a 
myth  accounting  for  the  Buffalo-head  dance  of  the  Thunder  gens  of 
the  Fox  Indians.  As  he  does  not  belong  to  the  Thunder  gens  it  may 
be  presumed  that  this  ritualistic  origin-myth  is  unorthodox.  I 
nevertheless  present  it  because  we  are  not  justified  in  ignoring 
exoteric  versions  of  origin -myths. 11  The  English  translation  (which 
alone  is  given)  follows  that  of  Tom  Brown,  a  Sauk  of  Oklahoma,  with 
a  very  few  minor  alterations.  I  may  add  that  I  have  compared  more 
than  a  dozen  passages  of  the  syllabic  text  with  Brown’s  translation 
and  have  found  this  last  very  accurate. 

In  1916  Kiyana  wrote  out  in  the  current  syllabary  another  myth 
accounting  for  the  Buffalo-head  dance  of  the  Thunder  gens.  ;  This 


10  On  the  Ringed  Perch  (’)  gens  (p.  53)  see  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  501,  502. 
u  See  Boas,  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore,  27,  pp.  376,  403. 
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'was  some  years  after  the  first  account  was  written.  In  1926  Harry 
Lincoln  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  second  account  was  partly 
confused  with  the  (orthodox)  myth  accounting  for  the  Dirty  Little 
Ani  (Mowetl'a'Ag*1'),  stating  that  only  half  the  myth  as  given 
seemed  proper  to  him,  approving  of  the  speeches  which  occur  inci¬ 
dentally,  and  practically  all  the  songs.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  of  the  six  songs  challenged  two  certainly  occur  in  the  first  Indian 
text  given  (see  pp.  23,  31,  87  (song  3),  88  (song  7)),  and  of  these 
two  one  occurs  also  in  Kiyana’s  first  account  (p.  72);  one  more 
possibly  occurs  also  in  the  first  Indian  text;  one  other  occurs  in 
Kiyana’s  first  version;  though  the  throe  remaining  songs  occur 
twice  each  they  were  challenged  but  once  each.  Of  the  five  songs 
given  in  the  first  Indian  text,  three  certainly  have  counterparts,  and 
possibly  two  others.  Owing  to  a  defective  method  of  citing  songs 
it  is  not  always  certain  we  have  correspondents,  though  we  must 
also  have  some  strong  variations.  By  "occurs  in”  ("occur  in”)  I 
mean  we  must  assume  that  the  songs  are  really  identical. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  that  certain  Potawatomi  songs  had 
Fox  correspondents,12  and  that  one  dancing  song  of  the  Dirty  Little 
Ani,  otherwise  known  as  "They  Who  Worship  the  Little  Spotted 
Buffalo,”  with  slight  modification  is  a  War  Chiefs’  song  (ibid.,  p.  531). 
I  may  here  note  that  the  wording  of  the  last  song  on  page  528  (ibid.) 
corresponds  pretty  closely  to  that  of  two  songs  given  on  pages  73  and  79. 
Practically  only  the  last  two  words  of  the  first  line  of  the  previously 
published  song  differ.  So,  too,  the  wording  of  the  song  of  the  White 
Buffalo  dance  (ibid.,  p.  114)  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the 
Indian  original  of  song  24,  below  (p.  91),  only  grammatically  the 
objects  are  plural.  Note  again,  the  second  song  (ibid.,  p.  526)  has 
two  phrases  (nekiwikAnawi,  ne'cSpwikAnawi  [accents  disregarded]) 
which  have  correspondents:  see  discussion  at  page  87  of  this  paper. 
Similarly  the  phrase  keminene  (ibid.,  p.  528;  see  pp.  31,  88  of  this 
paper).  The  phrase  a'cowi  lce'tcigAmlwe  (ibid.,  p.  526)  "across  the 
great  sea”  has  correspondents  on  pages  81,  86,  and  90  of  this  paper. 
All  this  tends  to  show  that  the  existing  songs  of  Fox  gens  festivals 
are  at  least  in  part  merely  recombinations  of  previously  existing 
material.  Ii  this  is  true,  then  even  the  orthodox  interpretations  of 
such  songs  must  be  secondary. 


12  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p,  504. 
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jrIG_  i — Method  of  conducting  the  gens  festival  connected  with  the  Buffalo-head  dance 


HOW  THE  GENS  FESTIVAL  SHOULD  BE  CONDUCTED 

Indian  Text 

(1)  A'ki'citca'gipo'ta'kwagk1',  Ane'mo'AgkIt,  tcagi'megu  kago*  a'-. 
po'ta'kwagk1',  a'tcagiki'cawi'wadtcini  mamye'tcawi. 

(2)  Oni  me'cena''megu  negu't  a'Ano'ka'na'sudtci  kwi'ye'sa'A' : 
“PA'gi'c  A^samawA  tcigime'te'gkw1';  ki'tetepipA'ginaw  aiyo' u,dtci- 

5  wapi  wa'tapAg  u/dtcinawe'.  Uni  wI'i'ca'wiyAn"1'.” 

(3)  “Na'i',  Ana'o'dtcigannu',  nanawi''toweY’  a''inedtc  ano''kanetA', 
ki'naw  A'se'ka'  waw  Agi  wiVsemi'Vkigk1'.  Me'cemegona'  uwi'ya'Agi 
medtci'wa'nanugi  ketA/?sapenA  nanawi/'towAgklt;  kenAno'ckwa/'- 


nA<  y> 


ipen1 

10  Iyema'mAtA  nanawi,'towAgi,megu  winwa'wanig  a'ca'wiwadtc1'. 
Uwldtcl'ckwe''wawa'i  me'cenawate'dtca'i  me'cena''megu  ape'e'  sogi- 
*a'gwa'igkl'.  Inidtca'  Inigi  winwa'wA  wadtcina'i'giwadtci  wI'nAna'- 
Api'nawadtc  ini'n  A''ku'konn1';  wa'dtci  wawanane'madtc  a'ci'sogi''- 
awadtc  aya'tA'gowadtc‘';  a'ci'tcigawateVyatugke'. 

15  (4)  “Na'i',  ma'A'g  Ina'i  papAgAme''ku  pApiwi'Anemo''a'Agi 

mAmi'ci,'etigke'.  KatA'ga'  A'sVmi'cA'cagwitepa'wi'yagag  A'sa'mm1'. 
Ka'tA  na/'kA  me'ckuwa'kwi'i'yagagku'.  A'gwi  I'ni  tapigl'yagwin111'. 
A'ce'ma'  a'A'ce'nowadtc  Inu'gi  wata/'sawAgk1'.  Aya'mAtAtA'gowadtci 
winwa'wA  wata'sa'witcigi  me'cena'  a'cA'cagwitepa'wawadtcK;  agwi'- 
20kago'i;  wadtci  pwawiwinwawA'sA'sa''kwawadtc  aya'imamiga'tiwadtc1'. 
Me'cena''megu'  cA'cagwitepa'wa'gwa'ig  uwldtcl'ckwe''wawa'1'.  Na/'k 
I'ni  wadtci  pwawi'sA'sa/'kwawadtci  wi'tcadtcagAtA/'wawadtc1',  na/'kA 
wadtci  pwawi'sA'sa/'kwawadtci  wi'ke'tcime'ckwa'kwi''awadtc  ini'gi 
pe'ki'megu  kegya'tciwata/'sawAgk1'.  ‘Migatine'nI'Agk1'’  pyadtcina- 
25dtcimugk1'.  Anadtcimute'e  kepA'cito'e'menannA'.  Un  anadtcimo'e- 
gu'te'e  wl'nA  kateminagudtci'1'.  Pyadtcinadtci'mowAgi  ma''IyagA 
pyadtcipeme'iiAgigi  mAnidtca'  Inugi  kemAmatomo'nenann1'.” 

(5)  “MaA'g  In  a'ki'cine''sAgedtc‘'.”  “MAnAdtca'  A''samawA, 
maVni  pAgi'wai'ya'Ani  ki'pe'kwA'pinapWA'.  A''samawA  ki'cipe'- 
30  kwA'pinagwe  ki'sogi''tawapw  u'kwa'gAnegk1',  'o'n  umaiyawineg 
u'dtc  u''kategi  wi'sogi''tawagkwe',  tetepi'megu  u''kategi  tca'g^'. 
Kl'ca'wiyagwe  Adtca'megoni  mA'n  a'ckipapA'gAmagwA  wa'tapAgi 
ki' ine'kwa'  'cimapWA' .  Kl'papAga'ckAta'cimapwA  wlgadtc‘'.  Nl'co'- 
/  nAmegi  na'sa'gwA  wadtcina'wA'kwagi  kI'ine'kwa'cimapWA\  Ne'so'- 
35nAmegi  na'sa'gwA  wadtcipAgi''cimugi  lu'ine'kwa''cimapWA';  na/'k 
aiya/'kowi  papAgAmagwA  wadtcike''siyagi  kI'ine'kwa/'cimapWA'. 
Ki'wigadtcipapAga'ckAta''cimapwA',  'O'ni  na'kAdtci'  mAni. 
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HOW  THE  GENS  FESTIVAL  SHOULD  BE  CONDUCTED 

English  Translation 

(1)  1  When  all  has  been  boiled  (such  as)  dogs,  when  everything  is 
boiled  is  whenever  they  have  completed  their  plans. 

(2)  And  finally  one  boy  is  ordered:  “Cast  tobacco  at  the  base  of 
(each)  tree;  you  will  go  in  a  circle  from  here  to  the  east  (and  proceed 
from  there)  as  you  cast  (tobacco).  That  is  what  you  are  to  do.” 

(3)  “Well,  fix  (the  drum),  camp-officer,”  the  one  employed  is  told. 
“You  may  call  upon  (others)  to  accompany  you  who  will  help  you. 
We  have  any  of  the  camp-police  without  distinction;  we  act  blindly.” 

Formerly  that  is  what  they,  the  camp-police,  did.  Verily,  if  they 
captured  their  foes  they  were  accustomed  to  bind  them.  So  that 
is  why  they  are  of  the  right  nature  to  tie  the  drum  properly;  it  is 
because  they  had  control  of  how  to  bind  them  when  they  were  still 
numerous;  that  is  what  they  did,  it  seems. 

(4)  “Well,  ceremonial  attendants,  club  these  little  puppies  to 
death  (who  are)  there.  And  do  not  smash  their  heads  too  much. 
And  do  not  make  them  bloody.  You  are  not  of  the  proper  nature 
for  that.  For  to-day  warriors  have  disappeared.  While  they  were 
indeed  numerous  those  who  were  warriors  surely  smashed  their 
heads;  it  was  nothing;  that  is  why  they  were  not  restricted  while 
they  still  fought  valiantly  against  each  other.  Surely  they  must  have 
smashed  the  heads  of  their  foes.  And  that  is  why  they  were  not 
restricted  from  making  them  yelp  when  they  struck  them,  and  it  is 
why  they  were  not  restricted  from  making  them  very  bloody,  that 
is  those  who  were  very  great  warriors.  ‘Fighting-men’  is  what 
they  used  to  be  called.  That  is  what  our  old  man  was  told.  That  is 
what  he  was  told  by  those  who  blessed  him.  Verily,  those  who  for¬ 
merly  took  care  of  this  worship  of  ours  of  to-day  said  so  formerly.” 

(5)  “Now  we  have  killed  these.  You  will  tie  this  tobacco 
indeed  and  these  rags  in  bunches.  As  soon  as  you  have  tied  the 
tobacco  in  bunches  you  will  tie  it  on  their  necks,  and  then  you  will 
tie  it  to  all  their  feet  in  a  circle,  beginning  with  the  right  (front) 
feet.  As  soon  as  you  are  done  then  indeed  you  will  lay  this  one  which 
you  clubbed  to  death  first  facing  the  east.  You  will  carefully  lay 
his  belly  flat  on  the  ground.  You  will  lay  the  one  whom  you  lulled 
the  second  time  facing  the  south.  You  will  lay  the  one  whom  you 
killed  the  third  time  facing  the  west;  and  the  one  whom  you  clubbed 
to  death  the  last  time  you  will  lay  facing  the  north.  You  will  lay 
them  carefully  with  their  bellies  flat  on  the  ground.  And  also  this. 


1  The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  those  of  Fig.  1,  p.  9,  showing  how  the  ceremony  is  conducted. 
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(6)  “Wi'nAna'i'se'toyAn111',”  a'Wtci  mAmi'ci''A'.  “MA'ni  wi'- 
ckupAno'igi  ki'tetepagwA't"'.  A'nagwA'sowadtci'megu  Ane'mo'Agi 
wl'inagwA'toyAii111'. 

(7)  “WS'api^AmAni  mamatotAmagke'.  Ki'capi'AmAni  wadtcina'- 
5  wA'kwagi  ki'Vtu  pe'pigwa'ckw1'.  Ina'i  ta'tApAgwi  nimA'ckA'atag 

u'sowanog  ina'i  na'kA,dtci  wadtcike'siyagi  ki'u/dtci'A''tu  Vso'wanowi, 
na/!kani  ta'tApAgwi  nimA'ckA''atagk1'.  Ki'cawiyAni  na'kA'tc1', 


(8)  “  Wi'wane'ku'nAmAn  A'*ki  wl'A'ci''toyAni  wanA'tagAn11 


nit 

WanA  mAni  kl'ci'toyAne'  o'ni  wi'ne'mAnAdtci  mi'gmiAgk1'.  Wadtci- 
lOna'wA'kwagi  lu'udtcinemA'nawAgi  wape'cke''sitcigk1'.  Wadtci  tatA'gi 
maVg  udtcinemA''sowadtci  wape'cke''sitcigkI':  mA'ni  wa'wenetwi 
wa/'sayawK.  Ki'ce'swani  wadtci  pe'mi'atc1'.  lTwiyaVdtca'  a'men- 
wi'a'ped  tciwa'say  awine' t  Agk  .  Menwipemate'siwen  inu'g  a'nAta- 
wanctAmAgwe  ke'gime'si  me'cemegona'i  mamadtcit  aiyo'i  me'ne'- 
;kl'.  Ini'megu  wi'wa'sayapiyAg1™6'.  I'ni  wadtci  ne'mAnedtci 
wape'cke,'sitcigki\  MA'n  a'AgawatAmage  ne'ki'megu  me'to'saneni- 
wl'wagan111'.  MA'n  a'cAgawatAmagke\  wi'a'pedtciwape'cka'piyagke'. 
I'ciwapi'  tatAgi  ne'mAnap  ini'gk1'.  'O'ni  na'kA/dtci  wadtcike''siyagi 
wadtci  namA''sutcig  a'me'cku''siwadtc1'.  F'ciwapi  tatA'gi  wadtci 
20  me'cku''siwadtc1'.  Na'kAdtci'megu  nenAtawane'tapenA  mAni'ci'pi' 
tatAgklt.  Me'to'dfcci  tatA'g  a'cinAto'ta'sugk1':  kAbo'twana'i  na/'ina'i 
wi'pyamigA'tugwani  mAne'senowimiga'tiwen  Ina'tca'i  wA'nimodtci 


15  seg 


tAne''siyag  i'ciwapi 


Mi'gatige  mA'ni  mamA'kadtci'megu  me'- 


ckuwa'kwi'etlna'A'megu  ne'sete  na/'kA  me'to'sanenf™'.  Inidtca'  wadtci 
25  nemA'nawadtci  wadtci  pwawi'udtciki'ce'so'winigk1';  anadtci'mowadtc1'. 
Me'to'dtci  pe'ku'tayaww1'.  'I'na'  udtc  u'wiya'A  ne'sate  pe'kutayapi'- 
I'ni  pyadtcinadtci'mowadtc  aiya'ne'kiiwi  witAma'- 


SA 


tatAs,- 


,ki< 


tiwadtcK.” 

(9)  “'O'ni  wl'no'si'gayAn111',”  a/'inedtci  mAini'ci''A'.  'O'n  a/'no'- 
30SAgi  me'ce'meg  Ina''  a'ta'i'nigin  A'penadtci'meg  a'tA'swiponinaga'- 

wedtcinn1'.  Nyawenwidtca'  na'kAniki'ce'gwe  no''sigawA  mAmi'ci''A 
nlga'nn!'. 

(10)  A'adtci'mo'adtci  pa'sA'  tatA'gi  nana'a'ku'nigat  ina'i  tA'c 
a'adtcimo'adtcidtca'i  wi'nAgAmo'nidtci'i  kegime'si'megu  tA''sw  ina'- 

35  a'a'winidtci  piti'ge  kigano'nidtci'  a'wItA,mawadtc1'.  Xneatcidtca'i: 
“  Keme'nwawipw  a'pyatoyagwe  kiyawaw  a'pyadtcipitigA'toyagkwe', 
tcag  a'na'inagome'nAgoww6',  inu'gi  niA'n  a'mAinato'moyAg3™5'. 
Wi'i'cita'ayagwedtca'1'.  Ka'tA  wa'wutAmi  kutA'gi  kag5'  i'- 
cita'a'kagu  wi'pwawi'uwiya'A  krtcime'to'saneniwawA.1  I'kwa'wA 


1  The  Indian  text  is  too  corrupt  to  be  given. 
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(6)  “You  will  place  (wooden  bowls)  properly,”  a  ceremonial 
attendant  is  told.  “You  will  arrange  this  sweet  (food)  in  a  circle. 
You  will  arrange  it  as  the  dogs  are  arranged. 

(7)  “You  will  untie  what  we  worship.  As  soon  as  you  have  untied 
it  you  will  place  the  flute  on  the  south  (side  of  it).  There  is  a  leaf 
which  is  fastened  on  a  tail  there;  moreover,  you  will  place  the  tail  and 
the  leaf  which  is  fastened  to  the  north  (side  of  it).2  Moreover,  as 
soon  as  you  are  done, 

(8)  “You  will  make  a  hole  and  will  make  a  mound  of  earth.  Now 
when  you  have  made  this  then  you  will  set  (these)  feathers 
upright  (on  it).  You  will  set  the  white  ones  upright  on  the  south 
side.  The  reason  why  these  white  (feathers)  stand  on  the  (south) 
side  is  (this):  This  da}dight  is  fine.  That  is  why  the  sun  goes 
by.  Verily,  everyone  loves  everlasting  daylight.  A  healthy  life 
to-day  is  what  we  all  desire,  everyone  who  moves  here  on  (this) 
island.  In  the  same  way  we  desire  to  see  light.2  That  is  why  the 
white  (feathers)  are  set  erect.  This  is  what  we  desire  as  long  as  we 
shall  exist  as  mortals.  This  is  what  we  desire,  that  we  see  the  white 
kind  forever.  Those  (feathers)  are  set  erect  with  that  symbolism. 
And  the  (feathers)  which  stand  on  the  north  (side)  are  red.  The 
symbolism  why  they  are  red  (is  as  follows).  And  we  desire  this. 
In  a  way  it  is  as  if  (the  following)  were  asked :  At  the  time  when  there 
will  come  war,  if  we  chance  to  be  there,  may  our  men  be  powerful.3 
If  there  were  fighting  and  the  people  were  killed,  this  surely  would 
be  bloody.  That,  verily,  is  why  they  erect  (the  red  feathers  on  the 
north  side),  because  from  there  there  is  no  sunlight;  that  is  what 
they  say.  It  is  as  if  dark.  If  any  one  killed  (some  one)  in  that 
direction  he  would  in  a  way  be  in  the  dark.4  That  is  what  they  have 
been  saying  when  they  told  each  other  from  generation  to  generation.” 

(9)  “Now  you  must  apply  smoke,”  a  ceremonial  attendant  is 
told.  And  he  always  smokes  everything  which  is  there  every  time 
singing  ceases.  Verily,  the  head  ceremonial  attendant  applies  smoke 
four  times  during  the  entire  day. 

(10)  Then  the  one  who  in  a  way  is  the  boss,  the  regulator,  there, 
speaks,  telling  those  who  are  to  sing,  all,  as  many  as  are  inside,  and 
he  informs  those  who  are  celebrating  the  gens  festival.  (This) 
verily  is  what  they  are  told:  “You  do  well  in  bringing  yourselves 
(here)  and  in  entering,  all  you  to  whom  I  am  related,  this  day  this 
(abode)  where  we  are  worshipping.  (This)  verily  is  how  you  are 
to  think.  Do  not  think  uselessly  in  any  way  against  any  of  your 

2  The  Indian  text  is  so  condensed  as  to  make  any  translation  obscure;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  reproduce 
the  rhetoric  (menwi-).  The  point  is  that  the  light  of  anything  is  supposed  to  be  good.  The  sun  that 
gives  light  goes  on  the  south  side  of  the  earth.  That  is  what  we  want;  we  want  what  is  good.  “ Good” 
and  “healthy”  both  are  menwi-  in  Fox.  Life  apparently  is  also  identified  with  light. 

a  The  Indian  text  at  this  point  is  too  corrupt  to  be  given.  The  translation  follows  Harry  Lincoln’s 
version. 

*  The  Indian  text  is  much  condensed.  Darkness  and  evil  are  identified. 
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na'.'kA  ka'tA  tA'ci'amAnoweniml'yagagku'.  Ka'tA  na''kA  kiwiwa- 
pAnadtcawit  i'kwawA  ka'tA  wapA'tAgagku  .  Ca  ckimegu  u 
nene'ka'neme'ku  mamato'mAgwigk1'.  Ca'cki  ketemagita'ag  inu'g 
ini  negu'ti  wA'sayawe.  Me'cena''ku'i  kwiye'n  i'ca'wiyagkwet, 
5  negu'taiyAgi'setoyagwe  kete'cita'agAnwawi.  Me'cena''megu 
a'cinAtawanetAmAgkwe',  uwiya'A'megu,  agwi  ma'mA  kadtci  nigani 
mama'tomutA',  ke'tenA'megu  ta'ciketemagi'ta'atA'.  I'n  anad- 
tcimute'e  kepA'cito'e'menan  a'pyadtci'adtci  mo  ate  .  Ivina  nA 
na'kA,dtci  mA'n  a'neni'wiyAgkwe',  ka't  ii'pi'tci'aiyo'ipiti'gekiga'- 
lOnoyAgwe  ka/tA  mA'n  i'kwa'wA  wa'wutAini  tAciamAnowanemi- 
yayagAn"1'.  Kago/!i  na'  k  i'cinAtwigwa'e'ke  ka'tA  kago  ka  i  ci. 
Negutan  inenigo'ke'  sagidtci  wi'aiyAni  inenigo'k6'.  Ka't  a'ma'kAn 
a'ciwapikegya'tenamita'ayAn111'.  Aiyigwa'me'siwA  MAdtcima'neto'A'. 
Me'cena''megu  wi'Ano''kanaw  i'kwawa'i  wi'i'ci'megu'ute'tenenegkI'. 
15  Ke'te'iiA  lu'totagw  i'kwa'wWA'.  Me'to'dtci  wi'umi'kedtcawi''emiw 
I'ni'  i'ckwa/'sa'a'1'.  ‘I'ni'  sArnAgAtwlV  wadtc  ite'e  wl'nA  katemina'- 
we'sitAt.  ‘A'gwi  ni'nA'  ca/'ck  a'tA'ciwawi'se'niyan111',  a'gwi  na/'k 
a'tA'ciwapAnadtcita'ayan  udtci  keteminawe'sI'yaninniV  I'n  anad- 
tcimute"5'.  Inidtca'i  wa'dtc  i'ciwitAmo'nAgow  inu'gi  mA'n  a'menwi'- 
20'kanudtci  ma'kwane'dtcigatA'  ce'megu  mA'n111'.” 


(11)  'O'ni  na/'kA  negu't  a'Ano''kanedtc  a'wi'Anwawa/'tcigadtc1'. 
Wata'pAnig  i'ci  mene'tAmi  wi'co'ckwawa,'tcigadtc1';  na/'kA  wadtci- 
nawA''kwanigk1',  'o'ni  na'kA/dtci  wadtcipAgi'ci'monigk1',  na'kA/dtci 
wadtcike'si'yanig  a'cAnwawa/'tcigagk1'.  Ki'citcagitetepwawa'tcigagini 

25na'kA'megu  a'wapinenegwawa/'tcigagkI'.  Ne'kA'niki'ce'gwe  nya- 
we'nw  ini'megu  a/'cikegk1'.  Wa/dtc  A'ta/gi  tatA'g  i'ni  pe'pigwa'ckwK, 
me'to'dtci  winwa'wA  katemina'gatcig  ini'yatug  anowawa'te'6'  “wi'A'- 
ci'ta'tatanig  i'ni  pe'pigwa'ckw1'.”  MA'ni  'i'yugwani  niga'ni  katemi'- 
nawat  Anemime'to'sane'niwan111'.  aKi'tete'pi'Anwawa'tapWA,”  adtci- 
30  mugwa'igi'megu  katemina'gatcigk1',  “na/'ina'  Anwawa/'tAmAne  i'ni 
nenotapenA  kudtci'megu.”  Inidtca/'  ini  wadtc  i'ca'wiwaHc1';  me'to'd- 
tci  wi'me'kwinawa'maw^tc1'.  Inidtca/'  wadtc  i'ca'wiwadtc‘'.  A'a'- 
cki'Anwawa'tci'gawadtci  wata'pAnig  udtc  ina'i  tatA'g  a'awidtci'  neguti 
katemi'nagatA'.  'O'ni  wadtcina'wA'kwagi  negu'ti  ni'co'nAmegi 
35  katemi'nawatA\  Ne'so'nAmegi  katemi'nawatA  wadtcipAgi'cimugi 
tAnadtcimawe'niwiwA.  'O'ni  na''kA  wadtcike'si'yanigi  na''kA  yatu'g 
a/'awidtci  katemi'nawatA  kano'nadtcinn1'. 

(12)  Na'kA/dtc  a'a'dtcimudtc  a'ki'ce'sa'kwadtc  a'ki,'ce'swadtc1', 
“Ka'c  ini'megu'u  wi'si'gA'wagkwe'.  I'nidtca'  a'ki'ci'sigA''wAgedtc 

40Ani'gana'i  ki''A'sapWA'.” 


(13)  A'nAna'agwA'piwadtci  ne'tawi'megu  mAmi,'ci'AgkI'.  Ki'cit- 
cagin  An  a'  agw  Api  wad  tcini  mA'kwadtci'megu  tcitA,piwadtc1',  o'n  a'a'd- 
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fellow  people.  And  do  not  be  lustful  there  toward  a  woman.  And 
if  a  woman  goes  about  acting  foolishly  do  not  look  at  it.  Simply 
remember  those  whom  we  are  worshipping.  Simply  feel  poor  in 
spirit  to-day,  this  single  period  of  dajdight.  Surely  you  should  do 
exactly  so;  surely  you  should  concentrate  your  thoughts  on  one 
object.  Surely  that  is  what  any  one  of  us  desire,  not  only  the  chief 
worshipper  (but  anyone),  who  truly  feels  poor  in  spirit.  That  is 
what  our  old  man  said  when  he  formerly  instructed  (the  people). 
And  as  for  us  men,  as  long  as  we  are  celebrating  a  gens  festival  here 
inside  (this  building),  let  us  not  think  lustfully  of  these  women.6 
And  if  one  is  in  any  way  flirtatious  with  you,  do  not  respond  at  all. 
Now  if  one  waves  (her  hand)  at  you,  you  may  go  outside  (that  is) 
if  she  waves  at  you.  Do  not  move,  for  so  you  begin  to  think  it  is  so. 
A  little  evil  manitou  is  very  zealous.  Finally  he  may  employ  women 
so  that  he  may  get  to  follow  his  way.  Surely  a  woman  will  get  the 
best  of  you.  It  is  as  if  he  would  have  those  young  girls  for  his  work. 
That  is  why  the  one  who  received  the  blessing  said,  'it  is  difficult.  I 
was  not  blessed  by  merely  eating  bounteously  then  nor  by  thinking 
idle  thoughts.’  That  is  what  he  said.  That,  verily,  is  why  I  tell 
you  that  the  one  who  remembered  this  (religion)  this  day  has  done 
well.” 

(11)  And  then  one  (man)  is  ordered  to  blow  (a  flute).  First  he  is 
to  blow  it  steadily  toward  the  east,  then  south,  then  west,  and  then 
north;  that  was  how  he  blew  it.  As  soon  as  (the  flute)  had  been  blown 
in  a  circle,  then  he  begins  to  blow  a  tremulous  note.  The  same  thing 
happens  four  times  in  an  entire  day.  The  reason  why  the  flute  is 
there  is  because  it  seems  as  if  they,  those  who  bestowed  the  blessing, 
said,  "  the  flute  shall  be  made.”  The  chief  one  who  blessed  the  future 
people  must  have  said  this.  "You  will  blow  it  in  a  circle,”  those  who 
bestow  blessings  must  have  said,  "for  at  the  time  you  blow  we  hear 
it.”  That  is  why  they  do  so;  it  is  as  if  to  make  them  mindful.  That, 
verily,  is  why  they  do  so.  They  first  blew  (the  flute)  toward  the  east, 
and  there  of  course  is  where  one  (manitou)  dwells  who  bestows 
blessings.  And  in  the  south  (dwells)  the  one  who  blessed  him  the 
second  time.  The  one  who  blessed  him  the  third  time  is  said  to  be  in 
the  west.  And  it  seems  in  the  north  is  where  dwells  the  one  who 
blessed  the  one  whom  he  addressed  (the  fourth  time). 

(12)  Moreover,  (a  ceremonial  attendant)  tells  when  he  has  cooked 
(the  dogs),  when  he  has  thoroughly  cooked  them.  "Why,  you  may 
dish  them  out.  So  after  we  have  dished  them  out  you  shall  place 
them  in  the  (southeast)  corner.” 

(13)  (This  is)  where  the  ceremonial  attendants  sit  down  separately 
in  a  group.  When  all  have  sat  down  in  a  group,  as  soon  as  they  are 


•  Owing  to  different  idiomatic  usage  the  English  translation  is  not  close. 
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tcimug*1'.  Ki'ganut  a'a'dtcimudtc  a'cime'kwanedtci'ganidtc1'.  “Inug 
ini  kl'cagwApI'tAmagwe;  inidtca'  a'cimen  wi ' 'kanud tci  wi  na  ate  sa  Ica 
tawadtc*'.  Ca'cki'megu  a'cinAtawa'netAg  a'kwa'kunatanigi  me'to'- 
saneni'wiwen111',  wi'ke'kyadtcK.  Na'kA/dtc  A'pe'naweni  kiwigapami- 
5  gA'tenige  wi'miwanetA/inagudtc1'j  na'kA  dtci  widtcanAma  tci  i 
wi'tapA'kwi'Anemiwidtca'nAmadtci  pa'ci  ke'kya'weneg  A''kwip'\ 
Na'kA,dtc  utogimaraAni  wI'wI'cigA'kya''senig  upe''tawann1',  Ape'- 
no'a'i  'o'  na'T  utu'ckina'wama'  ute'kwaiyoma'  a'pe'ta'wAnadtc‘';  na'- 
kA,dtci  negu'twapyag  a'cinAtawanetA/mowadtc1';  na/'k  a'cowime'no  - 
lOtane  kago'i  luwi'inotAma'wagwani  wI'pwawitapwa/Tc1';  pawip_o- 
notA'mawat  AnemiwinA'megu  nai'yanenwi  wi'a'wutAg*1'.  In 
a'cinAtawanetA'mawadtc  a'me'kwa'nemadtci  nepA'cito'e'manAn111'. 
Wi'n  anadtcimute'e  nina'nnA',  ‘ma'kwanetAmagwini  ka'tA  wAni'kagku\ 
Ni'n  ayi'gi  ki'Anemi'A'cAinipWA';  ayigiku'i  nln  u'wiya'  Anemitapi'it 
15i'ni  wi'Anemi'u'tenAg  upemate'siwen61',  A'pe'naweni  wi'Anemi- 
pAne''ckagwidtc‘'.  NinAga'  ina'  ayi'gi  ni'tA'ciwawidtcita'A'tA  neguta'- 
'megona'i'  sAnAgut6'.  A'cewa'n  a'gwi  wi'nawiyagwinnlV  I'n 
ana'totAg  u'wiyawi.  Inugidtca'i  ma'kwa'neme'k  a'cinAtawane'- 
tAino'k1'.  I'cena''i  yowe  ananeme'ke'e  katemino'ldgi  na'ina'i 
20ki'n  a'A,ckikA'none'k1',ke''kyaweni  wi'tapA'ku''ckAmAnn1';  na'kA/dtci 
tca'gi  wI'mlwanetAmo'kA  'A'pe'naweni  kiwigapamigA'tenigke', — 
ini'yatuge  tA'gw  ana'neme'k  a'ki'ciketemino'k1'.  Tcagi'megu 
negu'twapyag  i n an em en u gw aiin  1 ' ,  tcagi'megu'u  wawitAmonugwan 
ugi'mawAn  upe'Tawani  wI'Anemi'ciwi'cigA'kya/'senigk1';  mo'tci'- 
25megu  wl'pwawitapwadtci  kago'  a'cowimeno'tane  kago'i  na'itA'cipe- 
gi'ckitAma'wagwani  nano'tAt;  madtci  po'si  pwawiponimate  winA'- 


megu  ai'yanenwi  wi'a'wutAmw  u'wiyawi.  Ini'yatug  ane''ke'e 
na/'ina'  a'kAnone'k1' 

A''ki 


Tcagi'megu  mA'ni  wawitAmonugwan111':  ‘mA'n 


wI'ke'kyawA''kya'segki';  wi'Anemi'A'kwikA/'ckowadtc1', 


Wl'- 


30  Anemime'kwanetAmugwannA',  Anemidtca'i  wI'nene'kanctA'mugwanA 


ne'ki'megu 


Inidtca' 
Inugidtca' 


I'nanA 


me'to'saneni'wigwan111',  wI'pemine'kA'mugwan 


nAt 


wi  menwi  wetot 


u'wiyawi.' 


ini  wa'dtci  me'kwiineme'ki 


Ini'yatug  ane'ke'6'. 
ma'kwanemc'kAt.  Na'kAd- 


35  kip' 


tci'megu  tca'gi  mA'ni  ki'ce'gwi  wawitAmonugwa'igi  katemi'no'- 
i  mA'n  a'ku'kanetA'mugwani  wi'nA  ku'dtci 
ma'netowA  wI'Anemi'A'kwitapwamigA'tenigk1'.’  I'n  ane'ke'6'. 
Inidtca'  a'cinAtawanetA'monage  ke'gime'si  negu'ti  mi''soni  wi'nA 
ma'netowA  anegi'ku'cka'i'yAmedtc1'.  A'citca'gowayagke'.  Ta'- 
'swaiyAg  ananeme''ke'e  lcatemi'no'kig  i'ni  tca'g  a'cinAtawanetA'- 

a'tA'ci'i'ca'- 


40  monagke'.  Inu'gi  wa'dtc  i'ci'tci'gayage 


nAno''ckw 


wiyagAe'.  Nina'nAga'  ketemagime'to'saneni'wiyage  'Inug  ai'ya'kowi 
a  me  to  sanenl'wiy agie',  a'pawike'kane'tAmage  kwfye'nA  wi'Anemi'- 

ane'ta'gayage  nAno''ckwe  kago'i 


cawi'wagaiT1'.  Ca'cki'megu 
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seated  quietly,  a  speech  is  made.  The  one  celebrating  the  gens 
festival  tells  how  (the  person)  has  been  mindful.  “That  (food)  is 
(the  food)  to  which  you  sit  down  in  the  festival;  so  he  verily  has  done 
well  in  placing  a  special  (kettle  of  food)  for  (the  one  blessed  formerly). 
What  he  only  desired  was  (the  span  of)  life  which  was  apportioned, 
that  he  become  old.  And  (he  desired)  if  disease  was  about  that  it 
should  be  willed  away  from  him;  and  (he  desired)  that  he  continue 
to  play  with  those  with  whom  he  played  even  up  to  old  age.  And 
(he  desired)  that  his  chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  village)  should  be  strong  as  he 
kindled  a  fire  for  (i.  e.,  had  a  village  of)  the  children  and  his  young 
men  and  women;  moreover,  one  slice  was  what  he  desired  from  him; 
and  (he  desired)  that  if  any  one  from  without  went  about  talking  in 
any  way  against  his  (village)  that  he  would  be  unsuccessful;  (and) 
that  if  he  did  not  cease  talking  against  his  (village)  that  instead  he 
would  curse  himself.  That  is  what  our  old  man  desired  from  him 
(the  manitou)  when  he  remembered  him.  (This)  is  what  our  (old 
man)  said,  ‘whenever  you  shall  remember  (this  worship)  do  not  be 
forgetful.  You  will  also  continue  to  feed  me;  also  indeed  if  any  one 
continues  to  please  me  he  will  thereby  be  the  one  who  will  gain  his 
life,  and  disease  will  continue  to  miss  him.  For  I  in  combination  shall 
also  overpower  it  somewhere  in  the  center  of  the  wickiup.  But 
you  will  not  see  me.’  That  is  what  he  said  of  himself.  That,  verily, 
is  what  he  who  remembers  you  to-day  desires  of  you.6  Surety  (this) 
is  how  those  who  blessed  you  thought  of  you  formerly  when  they 
first  spoke  to  you,  that  you  reach  old  age;  and  he  who  would  will 
away  all  disease  from  you  if  it  was  rampant.7  That,  it  seems,  is  how 
they  collectively  thought  of  you  when  they  had  blessed  you.  They 
all  must  have  blessed  you  with  one  slice;  they  all  must  have  thor¬ 
oughly  instructed  you  that  the  chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  village)  would  be 
strong;  (that)  even  if  (some  one)  from  without  were  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  annoyingly  against  it  in  any  way,  he  would  be  unsuccessful; 
(that)  if  he  did  not  at  once  cease  bothering  him,  instead  he  would 
curse  himself.  That,  it  seems,  is  what  they  said  to  you  at  the  time 
they  spoke  to  you.  They  all  must  have  told  you  this:  ‘this  earth 
will  become  old;  whosoever  continues  to  remember  (this  religion) 
will  continue  to  be  able  to  speak  up  to  that  time,  and  whoso ver  shall 
truly  continue  to  bear  it  in  mind  as  long  as  there  shall  be  a  people, 
and  whosoever  continues  to  cherish  it,  verity  he  is  the  one  who  will 
lead  himself  a  good  (way).’  That,  it  seems,  is  what  they  told  you. 
That  is  why,  verity,  to-day  the  one  who  remembers  you  remembers 
you.  Moreover,  those  who  blessed  you  must  have  mentioned  all  this 
sky  to  you.  ‘At  the  time  when  he,  the  manitou,  thinks  of  changing 
this,  is  as  long  as  (his  blessing)  will  continue  to  be  valid.’  That  is 


»  The  ancestor  who  first  received  the  blessing  is  addressed. 

7  Rendered  a  little  freely;  the  rhetoric  of  the  Indian  original  would  be  unidiomatic  English,  j 
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tA'cipepya'tcawiyagke'.  Neki'cikudtciwitAma'wapenA  iba'iia'a  'ai- 
yo''i  pagi'senA'monAgkwA'.  Wi'AnemikAnonAgwe,  no/dtcK,  mAnAdtca'- 
A'ckutana'siWA',  no,dtcle,  na/'k  aiyo''  Anena'gi  Ka/'sapit*',  no^tc.1', 
ca/'ck  a'cA'pane'moyagke'.  WinwawA  ku/dtc  aiyo''  A^segog  uwidtci- 
5  maneto'wawa'i  wi'tA'cipe'cegwadtciinwi'tawawadtc  anemime'kwaned- 
tciga'nit  o'ci'se'mwawa'1'.  I'n  a'A'pane'moyagke'.  Wl'nA  ku'dtc 
A'ckutana'siwA  mAni'i  A''ki  wawitAma'watan  anegwA'kya/'senigi 
wi'A'kwitcagika'cke''tagudtc  a'tA''cinidtci  manetowa'1'.  Na'kA/dtc 
Anenagi  Iva/'sapitA  mA'ni  ki'ce'gw  anegi'kwipepigwa'yanigi 
10  wI'pawipAne''tagudtci  manetowa'1'.  Kago'  Ano/fkanete  wi'a'dtci- 
mudtcK.  Inidtca'i  nlna'nA  wa'dtc  A'pane'moyag  Inu'gk1'.  Inidtca'i 
kinwa'wanug  udtci  wl'udtcimi'dtciyagwenug  ini  ki'ca'gwApi'- 
'tAmiigwe  wl'udtciwl'se'niyagwenugi  nenitigkeV’  A'wi'se'niwadtcu. 


15 


(14)  l'nAgA'mowadtci  kiga'nutcigk1';  a'cina'gawadtcidtca'‘': 

Ke  te  ma  ke  si  wa  ne  ni  tta  ne  sa  o  o; 

Ke  te  ma  ke  si  wa  ne  ni  tta  ne  sa  o  o  o; 

Na  na  ko  te  me  ki  ne  ni  tta  ne  sa  wi  ki  wi  di  ka  la  tti, 

Ne  ni  tta  ne  sa.3 

Pa'sig  innK: 


20 


Ke  te  ma  ki  to  wa  ne  ni  tta  ne  sa  o  o; 

Ke  te  ma  ki  to  wa  ne  ni  tta  ne  sa  o  o ; 

O  ta  sga  te  me  ki  ne  ni  tta  ne  so  o  o  wi  ki  wi  wi  di  ka  la  tti, 

Ne  ni  tta  ne  so  oo; 

Ke  te  ma  ki  to  wa  ne  ni  tta  ne  so  o  o. 

25  (15)  “A'tcagi'se'nyayag^',”  a'i'dtci  nigani  mAmi'ci'A'.  'O'ni 

kiganut  a  adtci  mo'adtcK:  “ A'Apl'yagwini  peminAna''Apigku'. 
Im'n  A''kAnAni'  cigwAtA'magwin  A'ckuta'g  ki'VkA'sap'™'.  Ki'nA- 
natu  tea  swapenA  negu'twapyag  a'tAmogk1'.” 

(16)  A'nAna''Apidtci  wi'nA''kowatA  wata'pAnig  udtci'nawe,  Kl'- 
30  cko''i'kwaWA'.  _  Wi'tcI'tApidtci  na'kA'ni  kl'cegwe  I'tA'cinA'kunA'- 
kuwadtc1';  wi'wlgadtcinagam.adtci  nagAmo'nPtci'1':  wadtci  tatA'n 
Ina''  Apidtclf.  & 


*  The  songs  in  this  Paper  are  eivon  la  the  current  syllabary  but  with  roman  type. 
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what  he  said  to  you.  That,  verily,  is  what  all  of  us  whom  the  mani- 
tou  made  to  be  members  of  (this)  one  gens  ask  of  you.  That  is  what 
we  all  say.  As  many  ways  as  those  who  took  pity  upon  you  blessed 
you,  we  desire  all  of  them  from  you.  That  is  why  we  act  blindly 
to-day  in  what  we  do  here.  For  we  who  are  the  people  of  the  last 
(generation)  live  wretchedly  to-day,  for  we  do  not  know  exactly 
what  we  shall  continue  to  do.  If  we  have  blindly  done  anything 
wrongly  here  it  is  merely  what  we  have  heard.  For  we  have  told  this 
one  here  who  granted  (this  worship)  to  us.  We  shall  continue,  so  be 
it,  verily,  to  tell  this  Spirit  of  Fire,  and  He-who-peeps-in-the- 
smoke-hole  here,  so  be  it,  how  we  only  depend  upon  them.  For 
they  are  placed  here  by  their  fellow-manitous  that  they  truthfully 
interpret  for  them  how  their  grandchildren  continue  to  remember 
(i.  e.,  perform  the  rites  of  this  ceremony).  That  is  how  we  depend 
upon  them.  For  he,  the  Spirit  of  Fire,  must  have  told  each  of  them 
that  he  would  be  heard  by  as  many  manitous  as  there  are  the  entire 
extent  of  the  earth.  And  He-who-peeps-in-th e-smoke-hole  will  not 
fail  to  be  heard  by  the  manitous  the  entire  hollow  of  this  sky.  If  he 
is  ordered  (to  tell)  anything  he  will  tell  (it).  That,  verily,  is  why  we 
depend  upon  them  to-day.  That,  verily,  is  why  to-day  you  eat  that 
around  which  you  sit  in  groups  to-day,  (and)  it  is  why  you  will  dine 
to-day,  O  men.”  Then  they  eat. 

(14)  Then  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival  sing;  (this)  is  how 
they  sing: 

,  Wretched  is  my  child,  'o,  '5; 

Wretched  is  my  child,  '5,  'o,  '5; 

In  the  middle  of  the  wickiup  shall  my  child  stand  firmly, 

My  child. 

The  other  half  (is) : 

Wretched  is  my  child,  'o,  '5; 

Wretched  is  my  child,  '5,  '5; 

In  his  doorway  shall  my  child  stand  firmly,  *o,  '5, 

My  child,  '5,  'o; 

Wretched  is  my  child,  'o,  '5. 

(15)  “We  have  all  eaten,”  says  the  chief  ceremonial  attendant. 
Then  the  one  celebrating  the  gens  festival  tells  them:  “Sit  in  a  row 
wherever  you  were  sitting.  You  will  burn  in  the  fire  the  bones  which 
you  have  left  over.  We  are  searching  with  fire  what  is  called  ‘one 
slice.’  ” 

(16)  (This)  is  where  a  Ki'cko'A'  woman  who  is  to  hum  sits,  toward 
the  eastern  side.  She  is  to  sit  there  all  day  long  and  hum;  she  is  to 
sing  with  the  (male)  singers;  that  is  presumably  why  she  sits  there. 
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(17)  Na'kA,dtci  wadtcina'wA'kwagi  na/'kA  wadtci  tatA'g  A,(cigAni 
wadtci  tci'tApiHc1'.  Ki'cko'i''kwawAgi  wa'cI''owAgi  wape'ckawAg 
inig  A'k1';  a'ke'kye'kinawadtci''owadtci  Ki'cko'i''kwawAgk 


urn 


(18)  WadtcipAgi/'cimug  u'dtc  a'tci'tAp^tc1',  a'ke'kinawa'tApidtci 
5  tatA'g151'.  Wadtc  ina'  tci'tApidtc1\ 

(19)  Na/'kA  wadtcike'siyanig  udtcinaw  a'tcl'tApidtci  To'ka'ni'- 
kwawWA'.  A'ke'kye'kinawadtci''owadtci  ma'kAtawawA'ginig  A^k1'. 

(20)  MAni'  kutA'gi  'A'pinaiyi.  A'ci'giwadtc  ini'  tatAg  aiyo''udtci 
pe'ki'megu'u'  sa'sa''kwa'Ag  a'tcitA'piwadtci';  'a'mitcitA'piwaHc1'. 

10  (21)  KutAgi'megu  na'ek  a'ci,'sutcigk1'.  Na''kA  po'si'megu 

a/'totcigi  pApi'wimi'ca'ma'An  utApi'nwawAn111';  amiiiAna'A'piwadtc 
atA'ma'Ag151'.  Inidtca'  anA''ckwatcigi  me^teno'1'. 

(22)  Na'kA/dtc  a'ci''sutcigi  nanu'swA''ckwa'Agidtca'i  maVg 
a'tcItA'piwadtc  atA'ma'Agkl\  Ini'megu  ayaniwe  'aminAnaV- 

15  piwadtc  atA'ma'Ag  ini'gi  nenu'swA'ckon  a/'totcigi  tatA'gk1'. 

(23)  KutAgAg  a'ci''sutcig  awa'imAg^tca'1'.  MaVgi  me'ceme- 
go'na'  an  a'  'ckwatcigk  pwawiga/'megu  ayigi'megu  pwawi'uml'- 
camitcigk1',  pwawi'megukago''i'inA''ckwatcigk1' ;  'ami'Api'A'piwadtc 
A'kA'niki'ce'gw  atA'ma'Ag151';  wlnwa/wA'  ca''ck  a'pene  wi'mAma- 

20  tomowita/'awadtci'  ca'cki'megu. 

(24)  A' wap  wawa' 'igadtc  anwawa/'igatA'.  Nyawe'nwi  a'pA'- 
gAmadtcw.  NyawiwAgi  katemina'gatcigi  wadtc‘'.  Na/'kA  wi'mi- 
wA'tA'Ag  A'pe'nawen"1'. 

(25)  A'wapinA'gamudtci  mayawi'nagatA  winA'megu.  Mayawi'- 

25nagatA  winA'megu  tepa'netamwA  wi'A'pi'ta'kadtci'  ci'ci'gwAnAn"1'. 

UpyanitA'na'kate  me'to'saneniwiweni  kenwa'ci  wl'pema'te'sig*1'. 
Sa'sa'sa'katega'i  me'to'dtcK.  Na/'ina'i  nAtupA'niwatega'i  na'kA/dtc 
u'wiya'  a'kwA'mAtAgega'1',  mAmatomutedtca'i  nami'ta'i  nami'ta'i'- 
sa'sa'sa/'kawedtci'  ci'ci'gwAnAn111' : 


30 


35 


We  tti  lya  A  ki, 

We  tti  lya  A  ki, 

We  tti  lya  A  ki, 

We  tti  lya  A  ki; 

Ki  na  me  dko  lwa  ka  ne  te  ki  i  na  e  A  wi  wa  ne  ni  ki  i  na; 
We  tti  lya  A  ki, 

We  tti  lya  A  ki, 

We  tti  lya  A  ki, 

We  tti  lya  A  ki; 

A  dki  la  ki  we  ne  te  ki  i  na  e  A  li  wa  ne  ni  ki  i  na; 

We  tti  lya  A  ki, 

We  tti  lya  A  ki, 

We  tti  lya  A  ki. 
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(17)  And  this  is  why  she  (another  Kl'cko'At  woman)  sits  on  the 
bench  on  the  south  side.  Women  who  are  Ki'cko'Agk1'  paint  them¬ 
selves  with  white  clay;  women  who  are  Ki'cko'AgkK  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  (by  white  paint). 

(18)  (This)  is  where  (a  To'kannA')  woman  sits,  in' the  northwest; 
she  occupies  an  important  seat.  That  is  why  she  sits  there. 

(19)  And  a  To'kannA' woman  sits  down  on  the  north  side.  (Women 
who  are  Td'kanAgk1')  distinguish  themselves  by  black  earth. 

(20)  This  is  a  different  spot.  It  is  here  where  those  sit  who  hy 

nature  are  very  strict  (in  religious  practices  and  beliefs);  (here)  is 
where  they  should  contrive  to  sit.  Pij 

(21)  And  then  the  other  gentes.  And  (these  are)  the  seats  of 
those  who  own  very  tiny  sacred  packs  (Spotted  Face  Society);  they 
should  contrive  to  sit  as  smokers.  Verily,  it  is  only  those  who  belong 
to  that  society. 

(22)  And  (this)  is  where  the  Society  of  Those  Named  After  the 
Buffalo  sits  as  smokers.  Those  who  own  the  Buffalo  Rite  should 
contrive  to  sit  in  one  spot  as  smokers. 

(23)  (These  are)  other  gentes  named  so  and  so.  These  are  persons 
belonging  to  any  society,  and  those  who  do  not  have  sacred  packs,  and 
those  who  belong  to  no  society  at  all;  they  should  contrive  to  sit  as 
smokers;  they  should  only  think  of  worshipping  all  the  time. 

(24)  (This  is)  where  the  drummer  begins  drumming.  He  strikes 
the  drum  four  times.  The  reason  why  (he  does  so)  is  that  those  who 
bestowed  the  blessing  were  four  in  number.  And  he  would  drive 
away  disease. 

(25)  The  head  singer  begins  singing.  The  head  singer  is  mas¬ 
ter  of  how  long  he  will  shake  the  gourds  (i.  e.,  rattles).  If  he  shakes 
them  slowly  there  will  be  long  life.  And  suppose  he  shakes  them 
hurriedly.  At  the  time  they  went  to  war  and  any  one  were  injured, 
if  he  worshipped,  the  gourds  would  be  shaken  hurriedly: 

Where  I  wait  for  him, 

Where  I  wait  for  him, 

Where  I  wait  for  him, 

Where  I  wait  for  him; 

You  Red  Stone  Pipe,  wherever  you  are; 

Where  I  wait  for  him, 

Where  I  wait  for  him, 

Where  I  wait  for  him, 

Where  I  wait  for  him; 

You  have  a  green  color  wherever  you  are; 

Where  I  wait  for  him, 

Where  I  wait  for  him, 

Where  I  wait  for  him. 
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Pa'sig  Ini: 

Wa  wo  tti  lya  A  ki  wi  i  na, 

Wa  wo  tti  lya  A  ki  wi  ina, 

Wa  wo  tti  lya  A  ki  wi  i  na, 

5  Wa  wo  tti  lya  A  ki  wi  i  na; 

A  ni  do  te  no  te  wi  i  na  e  A  li  wa  ne  ni  wi  i  na; 
Wa  wo  tti  lya  A  ki  wi  i  na, 

Wa  wo  tti  lya  A  ki  wi  i  na, 

Wa  wo  tti  lya  A  ki  wi  i  na, 

10  Wa  wo  tti  lya  A  ki  wi  i  na; 

A  se  ni  lwi  ta  wi  i  na  e  A  li  wa  ne  ni  wi  i  na; 
Wa  wo  tti  lya  A  ki  wi  i  na, 

Wa  wo  tti  lya  A  ki  wi  i  na, 

Wa  wo  tti  lya  A  ki  wi  i  na, 

15  Wa  wo  tti  lya  A  ki  wi  i  na.  , 


“I'n  a'ki'cina/gayagke'.” 

(26)  A'kA'nawidtci  ki'ganutA':  “'Oni  ya'pi  wl'nlmi'tenage  neni- 
gani'menan^'.”  “'An',”  a'i'yowadtci  nlga'nltcigkl\  Ki'ganut 
a'a/dtcimudtc1':  “I'ce'megu  i'cikenugwani  niA'n  inugk1'.  Anato'- 

20  tAge'e  nepA'citoVmenanA  wadtci  'A'ta/g  aiyo''i  nl'miwen111'. 
Me'to/dtci  wi'A'nawudtci  katemina'gatcig  Ane'nu'sogi  naniA^kAmig 
anA'pitcig  ugimane'niwAgkU,  no,dtcK.  Ki'ke'tcinImipwAdtcae1'. 
Iniku''megu  wi'u'tenAgi  pemate''siwen  u'wiya'A'.” 

(27)  A'Anwawa'tcigawadtci  niga'nitcig111'.  A'tetepi'Anwawa'tci'- 
25gawadtci  wadtciwapAnig  i'ci  w  ad  tcin  a  w  a  '  'kw  an  igi  wadtcipAgi'cir- 

monigi  wadtcike'sl'yanig  i'c1'. 

(28)  Xta'penAgA  ta^tApAgoni  nimA'ckA'ata'nigini  na/'k  u'sowa'- 
nAgon111'. 

(29)  A'wapinlmiwA'Ag151',  ayodtci  nA'gAinon111': 


30  Ne  ta  da  me  ga, 

Ne  ta  da  me  ga, 

Ne  ta  da  me  ga, 

Wi  i na  wi  na; 

Ne  ta  da  me  ga, 

35  Ne  ta  da  me  ga, 

Wi  i  na  wi  na; 

Yo  ke  di  wa  ne  sa  ne  ta  da  me  ga, 
Wi  i  na; 

Yo  me  no  ta  A  ni; 

Ne  ta  da  me  ga. 
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The  other  half  is: 

There  is  where  I  waited  for  him, 

There  is  where  I  waited  for  him, 

There  is  where  I  waited  for  him, 

There  is  where  I  waited  for  him; 

You  are  like  twins  wherever  you  are; 

There  is  where  I  waited  for  him, 

There  is  where  I  waited  for  him, 

There  is  where  I  waited  for  him, 

There  is  where  I  waited  for  him; 

Stone  (?) — wherever  you  are; 

There  is  where  I  waited  for  him, 

There  is  where  I  waited  for  him, 

There  is  where  I  waited  for  him, 

There  is  where  I  waited  for  him. 

“Now  we  have  finished,  singing.” 

(26)  The  one  celebrating  the  gens  festival  makes  a  speech,  “Now 
our  leader  will  make  you  dance.”  “Very  well,”  the  leaders  say.  The 
one  celebrating  the  gens  festival  says:  “This  (which  we  do)  to-day 
is  simply  natural.  The  reason  why  there  is  a  dance  here  is  because 
our  old  man  mentioned  it.  In  a  way  the  Buffalo  Chiefs  who  bestow 
blessings  and  who  dwell  under  the  earth  are  to  be  imitated,  so  be  it. 
Any  one  will  gain  life  from  it,  no  doubt.” 

(27)  The  leaders  blow  the  flutes.  They  blow  them  in  a  circle, 
toward  the  east,  south,  west,  and  north. 

(28)  (This  is)  the  one  who  picks  up  the  leaves  which  are  fastened 
in  the  hair,  and  the  tails. 

(29)  He  (the  drummer)  must  begin  a  dancing  song;  (this)  is  the 
song  he  uses : 

He  feeds  me, 

He  feeds  me, 

He  feeds  me, 

He,  he; 

He  feeds  me, 

He  feeds  me, 

He,  he; 

Y5,  a  fierce  one  feeds  me, 

He; 

Yo,  across  the  sea; 

He  feeds  me. 
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Pa'sigk1': 
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Ke  ta  da  me  ga, 
Ke  ta  da  me  ga, 
Ke  ta  da  me  ga, 
Ki  na; 

Ke  ta  da  me  ga, 
Ke  ta  da  me  ga, 
Ma  ga  te  mo  sa, 
Ke  ta  da  me  ga; 
Yo  me  no  ta  A  ni; 
Ke  ta  da  me  ga, 
Ki  na; 

Ke  ta  da  me  ga, 
Ki  na. 


15 


a 


A'ki'cinlmi'enage 


nl'sene'ku 


na'i 


me'tcig  A'se'ku'. 


aiyo'  ana'sAmApiyAgkwe'.” 


Wawltep  i'cemegu  i'cigenwK 


mAn  A'ku'kWA'.  Wawitepi 
Ke'sA'sa'kwapen 


(30)  I'kwawA  wadtc  A''kowadtci  neniwAn111':  wadtci  nlganlwadtci 
ma'A'gi  ne'nu'sogi  pA'cito'Agidtca'*'.  Neniwawa'ImA  me'to'dtci 

20  wlnA'megu  pa''siwiwWA\  wI'nAdtca'i  kiniganIwWA'.  On  Ini  pe'ki 
tapanadtcin  u'wIwAn111',  na'HcA  wi'nA  pe'ki'megu  te'panegkWA'. 
Winwa'wA  ne'nu'sog  a'pemiga'wiwadtcin»  a'A'nawudtci  tatA'gkI'. 
I'ni  wadtci  tetepe'gawadtc  a'AriA'mowadtc  a'ca'winidtc  a'Ana'\vawadtc 
a'ca'winidtcK.  Me'to'dtc  Iniga'megu'u  a'ca'wiwadtci  ma'A'gi 

25ne'nu'sogklt.  Mo'tci'megu  ma'i'g  aiyo'b  tA'cinenu'so'Agi  wataiyi- 
ma's5r'itcig  Ini'megu  aylgi'megu  a'ca'wi\vadtc  a'cawinidtci'megu 
ku'pPtcinenu'so'1'.  Ini'gi  kudtcimegonigk1'. 

(31)  'Oni  ma'A'gi  medtcemogAgi'megu  ne'ta'wi  wanldtcane'si- 
tcigi'megu  a'pemitAnu'sawadtci'megu  a'pemita'tabo'sa''owadtc1'. 

30  UgI'wawa'i'Ini'i'dtca'  anawawadtci'i  'a'ta'tabogawadtci  nl'mitcigki'. 

(32)  Ma'Agi  na/'kA  wadtci  pemipe'kwegawadtci  kwiye''sa'Ag 
i''ciwapi  tatA'gi  ma'A'gidtca'i  mame'cku'a'a'Agi  nagutipepomva'- 
itcigi  nenu''so'Agi  winwa'w  a'pe'kwigawiwadtc1'.  I'n  a'cawiwadtc*'. 
Ini'idtca'i  me'to/dtc  anawa'wadtci'i  ni'mitcigi  kwfye'sa/'a'AgkI'. 

35  Ana'dtcimudtci  katemi'nagutA  nenu'so'i  ugimane'niwa'1'.  Agu'te'e 
wi'n  InPtca'1'. 

(33)  Oni'  ma'Ag  a'aiya'ko'tiwadtc  i''kwawAgk".  Wadtc  arya'ko'- 
tiwadtci  'Ana'wawAgi  nenu''swi'i'kwawawa'Ima'1'.  Pwawiga'megoni- 
gi  'o  tcagi'unPtcane'sa/'itcigi  tatA'g  Ini'gi  ne'nu'sog*1'.  I'ce'megu 

40ini,g  a'ca'wiwadtc  A'penadtci'megu.  Mo'tci'megu  mab'g  aiyo''i 
luwinawa'igig  Ini'megu  a'ca'wiwadtc  u'wiya'A  nagAtawa'nemat6'. 
MAnidtca'  anadtci'monidtci  kateminawe'si'nidtcinDl'.  Ini'megu  a'ca'- 
wiwadtc1'.  A'pemiga'wiwadtci  ne'nu'sog  Ini  nlmitcigidtca''  niAn  Ini' 
anawawadtci'1',  Ini  wadtci  tetepe'gawadtc1'. 
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The  other  half  is: 

He  feeds  you, 

He  feeds  you, 

He  feeds  you, 

You; 

He  feeds  you, 

He  feeds  you, 

A  buffalo, 

He  feeds  you; 

Yo,  across  the  sea; 

He  feeds  you, 

You; 

He  feeds  you, 

You. 

“As  we  have  given  you  a  dance,  kindly  take  down  this  drum. 
Place  it  on  the  bare  ground  for  a  little  while.  It  is  natural  (for  it  to 
be  there)  for  a  short  time.  It  is  against  our  religion  for  us  to  sit 
facing  it  here.” 

(30)  (This)  is  the  reason  a  woman  follows  the  man  (who  is  the  leader 
in  the  dance);  it  is  because  these  old  male  buffaloes  are  the  leaders. 
It  seems  as  if  the  leader  (of  the  herd)  is  in  full  control;  verily,  he  leads 
as  he  goes  about.  Now,  the  female  is  the  one  whom  he  especially 
loves,  and  he  is  especially  loved  by  (her).  They,  the  buffaloes,  are 
imitated  in  a  way  as  they  move  along.  That  is  why  they  dance  in  a 
circle  when  they  imitate  what  they  do,  when  they  imitate  them  in 
their  actions.  It  is  as  if  these  buffaloes  were  doing  it.  Even  indeed 
these  domesticated  cattle  here  act  exactly  as  buffaloes  act.  For 
they  are  of  the  same  stock. 

(31)  Now  these  old  cows  8  who  have  offspring  walk  side  by  side 
when  they  walk.  Verily,  those  mothers  are  they  whom  the  dancers 
imitate  when  they  dance  side  by  side. 

(32)  And  the  reason  why  these  little  boys  dance  in  groups  is,  it  is 
symbolical;  verily,  these  very  young  little  buffaloes  who  are  a  year 
old  move  in  groups.  That  is  what  they  do.  Verily,  it  seems  as  if 
they  were  whom  the  boy  dancers  imitate.  That  is  what  the  one 
blessed  by  the  Buffalo  Men  said.  That,  verily,  he  was  told  by  (them). 

(33)  Now  these  women  follow  each  other.  The  reason  they  follow 
each  other  is  that  they  are  imitating  distinguished  female  buffaloes. 
Those  buffaloes  are  ones  which  have  no  offspring.  They  do  that 
(i.  e.,  follow  each  other)  all  the  time  for  no  reason.  Even  these 
(domestic  cattle)  which  one  sees  moving  about  here  do  the  same,  if 
anyone  notices  them.  Verily,  this  is  in  accordance  with  what  the 
one  blessed  said. 


s  The  sense,  even  if  not  quite  literal. 
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(34)  A'tagi  raAmatotAmAgkwe'.  Ayigi'megu  mA'ni  wigadtci'me- 
guke'kino''so'kag  a'ci'se'toyAgwe  kemi'ca'menan111';  na/'kA  maVni 
ke'kino'sokago'A  nimA'ckA'a'tagini  ta'tApAgon111'.  Mi'cimi'cita'- 
'tApAgkwK.  MA'kAtawikAno'1',  me'tegumi'c  i''kwawa'kwi'. 


5  (35)  “Nigani'segi  kepA'kime'nepen  a'niganiyAn111'.”  Ma'wawi'- 

'so'Agi  wadtci  pA''kimedtci  winwanigi  mawAdtci'megu  nigan  a'ckike- 
temina'gudtcigi  nenu'swildganowen111'.  Inidtca'i  wadtc*'.  Winwawa- 
nigi  nigani  pA^kimap1'.  WinA'megi  pa/'kimetA  me'cemegona'i 
ka'ckimadtci'i  wi'wi'kumadtci  p awima'ikigano 'nidtci' K.  Ki'citcaginA- 
lOnaVpinite  na'mi'ta'1',  “I'ni  nina'n  a'tapi'giyagke'.” 


(36)  I'kwa'wA  ni'ganit  a'pA/'kimedtci  nagai'yanigi'  si''sepa'kw1'. 
A'ne'tawiwi''kumadtc  uwidtci,'kwawa'1'.  Wlnwa'wA  na'dna'i  wi'- 
wapi'senya'wadtcini  wi'me'ta'kwimegu'Ata'pAtA'mowadtci'  slr'- 
sepa'kw  A'ckiwapi'se'nyawat6'.  Oni  na'kA'dtci  ki'ciwi'se'niwate 

15na/'kA  me'tegwinaga'i  wi'Aneme'ko'A'mowaHc1'.  U'kiwawAni'- 
megu  wi'ai'yowadtci  kegime'si'megu.  'I'ni  wi'i'ca'wiwadtc1'. 
A'ckikudtca'wigwanA  negutidtca'i'megu  I'n  Aneme'ko'A'mugwan 
ini'megu  i'ki'ca'wiwa^tc1'.  Inigi  pana/'megu. 

(37)  Na/'k  a'pA''kimedtci  na''kA  Ma'kwi''sutcig  a'ne'kodtci 
20  kateminawe''sitcigi  nenu'swiluga'nowen111'.  Inidtca'i  \vadtc  in  i'cipA'- 

'kimedtc1'.  Ca'cki'megu  Ma/'kwi'sut  a'niganipA/'ldmedtc1'.  Ini'megu 
a'ta/pikegkI\  Wi'nA  me'cemegona'  a'wawananemadtci  wiVi'kuma- 
gwa'i'1'.  “I'n  a'tapigiyage  nina'n  aiyo''1'.” 

(38)  “Na'kAdtci'niegu  kepA'kime'nepen  i'ni'  si''sepa'kwi  ki'n 
25  a'mAne'senogimawi''soyAnn1'.  I'wapA'tAmAni  wi'tA'so'po'wAnani 

kinA'megu.”  MAne'senogima'wi'sutA  ne'so'nAmegi  katemina'we'sitA 
tatA'gi  nenu'swikiganowen111'. 

(39)  “Ki'nA  kepA'kimenepen  a'mege'srvvi'soyAn  i'ni  me'si'waya'1'. 
IO'nA  ki'wa'wapAtA  wi'tA'so'kAmo'wAnan111'.  A'ce'megu  kekegya'- 

30  kinawadtcime'nepennA'.  I'ce'megu  i''cigenwU.  I'ci'aiyane'kowikete- 
minawe''siwAgi  keke'tc'sime'nanAgk1'.  Inidtca'i  wadtc  i'cipemi'- 
cinipenawipA'ki'menag  inu'gi  nina'n  a'kiga'nowadtci  netApeno'eme- 
nanAgi  na“kA  netenenime'nanAgk1'.” 

(40)  “KepA'kime'nepen  i'ni  wi'ckupA'no'ig*1'.  IvinA'ga'i  negu'ti 
35keteminawe''siweni  nenu'swikiga'nowen1*1'.  Inidtca'  i'ni  wadtc 
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(34)  (This  is)  where  what  we  worship  is  placed.  You  should  also 
carefully  observe  how  we  place  our  sacred  pack;  and  you  should 

observe  these  leaves  which  are  fastened  in  the  hair.  It  is  a - (?) 

oak  leaf.  The  black  oak  and  the - (?)  oak  are  (supposed  to  be) 

female.8 9 

(35)  “We  dedicate  (the  dog’s  head)  which  is  placed  forward  (i.  e., 
eastward)  to  you  as  you  are  a  leader  (in  the  dance).”10  The  reason 
the  Wolf  gens  is  given  (the  dog’s  head  first)  is  because  they  are  the 
ones  who  especially  were  first  blessed  with  a  Buffalo  gens  festival.11 
That,  verily,  is  why.  They  are  given  (the  dog’s  head)  first.  The 
one  assigned  (a  member  of  the  Wolf  gens)  shall  invite  anyone  he  can 
persuade,  except  indeed  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival.  As 
soon  as  all  are  seated,  (he)  should  (say),  “Now  we  are  the  right 
number.” 

(36)  A  leading  woman  is  given  “stirred”  sugar.  12  She  invites  her 
fellow  women  separately.  Whenever  they  begin  to  eat  they  must 
eat  the  sugar  by  taking  it  up  with  their  tongues  off  the  bare  ground 
when  they  first  begin  to  eat.  And  when  they  have  finished  eating  then 
they  must  turn  the  wooden  bowl  over  with  (their  noses).  They  will 
all  use  their  noses.  That  is  what  they  will  do.  Whenever  one  who 
first  tries  it  (succeeds)  in  turning  it  over,  then  they  are  done.  They 
are  “quits.” 

(37)  And  the  Bear  gens  which  was  the  next  in  order  to  be  blessed 
with  a  Buffalo  gens  festival  is  given  (a  dog’s  head).  That,  verily,  is 
wiry  it  was  given  it.  Only  the  Bear  gens  is  given  (food)  first.  That 
is  proper.  The  (Bear  gens)  has  complete  control  as  to  whomsoever 
it  will  invite.  “Now  we  are  the  right  number  here.” 

(38)  “Moreover,  we  grant  you  who  are  the  War  gens  that  sugar. 
You  will  consider  how  many  you  will  invite.”  It  seems  the  War 
gens  was  the  third  to  be  blessed  with  a  Buffalo  gens  festival. 

(39)  “We  grant  you  who  are  the  Eagle  gens  that  maple-sugar  cake. 
You  will  consider  how  many  you  will  invite.  We  simply  designate 
you.  It  is  simply  a  rule.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  way  our 
ancestors  were  blessed  one  after  the  other.  That,  verily,  is  why  we 

,  give  you  (this  food)  in  (this)  order  to-day  when  our  children  and  our 
men  are  celebrating  (this)  gens  festival.” 

(40)  “We  grant  you  that  sweet  (food).  For  you  have  one  bless¬ 
ing,  a  Buffalo  gens  festival.  That,  verily,  is  why  we  distinguish  you 

8  The  oak  leaves  are  worn  by  the  leading  woman  dancer. 

10  Spoken  to  the  Wolf  gens.  It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  rhetoric  of  the  Indian  original.  The  play 
upon  words  consists  in  using  nigani-  in  two  different  senses. 

n  The  Wolf  gens  owns  the  Green  Buffalo  dance. 

u  That  is,  maple  sugar. 
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i'cike'kinawadtcipA'kimenage  'A'nawatA'.  Kk'wapAtA  wi'tA  so  po  - 
wAnannit.  Ki'citapi'giyAne  ki''adtcimmu'.” 

(41)  “Ini  kinA  ki'pA''kimene  kin  a'moweti''iyAni  mena^ci'c1'; 
i'ce'megu  keke'kinawadtcime'nepennA';  me'to'dtc  a'ni_penawipemipA'- 
5  ki'menag  inu'g  a'cini'penawiketeminagowa'te"*.  Inidtca'i  wa  dtci 
pemini'penawipA'ki'menagW.  Ki'wapAtA/dtca'i  ki'nA  tA/cswi  wi'wi'- 
kuwa/wAnannl\  Ki'citapi'giyAne  ki'adtcimo''ipennAV’ 


(42)  Na'kA,dtc  aV'tanigi  me'to'atc  utonagAnwawi  Wami'go'Agk1'. 
Winwa'wA  Wami'go'Agi  mawAdtci'megu  winwa'wA  mawAdtca'kowi'- 

10  megu  keteminagugwa'igi  ne'nu'so'ugimane'niwa'i  pA'ci'to'a'1'. 
Inidtca'i  wa'dtci  winwa'wA  mawA,dtci'a'kowi'megu  wadtci''senig 
A'nagAn  a'kiganowadtc  uwiya'Amegon  a'pA,'kimedtc1'. 

(43)  Aiyo'ka'  aVpiwadtc1',  a'Vsedtci  ki'ciwawi''sudtcin  Anemu'- 
'te'sAgkl\  Negu'ti  tcpe'fkw  aV'sawadtci  mAini''ci'AgkI'.  Me'cemegu 

15kago'  a'pya'towadtci  anemikA'cki''utcigk1'. 


(44)  “Neki'ciwitAmawapen  aiyo'i  ta'ciwawitawa'kwapAtAmwaiy- 
AmetA  neme'to'saneniwiwe'nenan111',  na/'kA  wi'Anemi'cike'kA'Ama- 
wagwan  uwidtcimanetowawa'i  neki'ciwi'nAnigani'AtAma''apen 
A'sa'mawAn  a'A'pane'moyage  wi'pe'cigwi'adtcimwi''tawi'yAmedtci 
20mA'n  A'ckutana'siwA  na'kA/dtc  aiyo''  a'tAne'ca'wacigi  neki'cipAgi'- 
senAma'wapen  aiyo''i  Tanadtcimawe'niwitA  'A'nenagkK.  Wi'n 
aiyo''  A'sc/gugwan  uwidtcimanctowa'i  wi'pyadtcitA'cinanagAtawa- 
netA'monAgwe  keme'to'saneniwiwene'nan111',  wi'Anemi'i'cita'Amo'- 
wAgwani  kiyanan111',  na'kA'dtci  wTi'Anemi'i'cike'kA'AmawawAgwan 
25uwidtcimaneto'wawa'1',  nakA/dtc  o'ci'se'mwawa'i  kago''  i'cipawik- 
wiyenA'ica'winit6',  pAnadtcimonit  o'ci'se'mwawa'1',  winani  wi'tA'cipe- 
'ka'dtcimadtc1'.  A'sa'mawAni  na'kA/dtci  tagwa'kunAma'womedtci  nia- 
matomemedtci'  i'ni  wi'nA  wadtci  mino'te'6':  mAnidtca'i  ki'ce'gwi  'anegi- 
'kwanA'kwAgo'tanig  a'inegi'kwitawu'te'e  'una'moweni  wi'pwawiki- 
30  winote'kwatowAmadtc  uwPtcimanetowa'1'.  Inidtca'  inu'g  a'cA'pane'- 
moyage  winwa'wWA'.  A'ki'ci'AtAma'Agedtci  winwa'wA  A'sa'mawAn”1'. 
Tanidtca'i  wi'i'ci'i'ca'wiwadtc  wi'pwawitA'cina'kA/dtciwinwawA'awA- 
tenAma'womedtci  ma'kwanetagu'si'nPtci'1'?  Winwa'wA  niga'ni 
t a p  e'  sin  u  t  a  '  i n o w ad tc 1 ' .  Ayigidtca/'  winwaw  Atenawi  wi'inane'mawadtc 
35  o'ci'se'mwawa'1'.  Inidtca'  natawanetAma,wAgedtc1'.  Na/'kA  wi'nA 
nepA'cito'e'menanA  wi'n  agwi'yatuge  wa'witep  inanemegute'  a'kete- 
mi'nagudtcu.  A'fki  mA'ni  wawitAmagugwan  a'ketemi'nagudtci  wi'nA 
ne'nu'so'1'.  Pemate''siwen  inaneme'gugwan111'.  Inidtca'  inu'gi 
natawanetAma'wAgedtc1'.  Na/'k  A'pe'naweni  wi'mamiwanetA'ma- 
4Qwadtci  kiwigapamigA'tenigk0'.  I'n  ane'te'6'.  Ayig  i'n  a'cinAtawane- 
tAma'wAgedtc1'.  Ayigi  na'kA/dtc  ugi'mawAni  npe''tawani  wawitA- 
mawagwani  wi'i'ciwi'c.igA'kya'senig  a'pe'tawAnanidtc  u'ckina'wa'a'i 
na''k  P'kwawa'  Ape'no'a'  ina'1'.  Inidtca'i  natawanetA'mawiPtc1'. 
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in  granting  it,  Anawat.  You  will  consider  how  many  you  will  invite. 
As  soon  as  you  are  the  right  number  you  will  say  so.” 

(41)  “Now  we  grant  you  who  belong  to  the  Dirty  Ani  maple 
syrup;  we  simply  designate  you  when  speaking  to  you;  it  seems  as  if 
to-day  we  were  granting  you  (food)  in  the  order  they  were  blessed 
when  they  were  blessed  by  the  buffaloes.  That,  verily,  is  why  we 
grant  you  (food)  in  (this)  order.  Verily,  you  will  consider  how  many 
you  will  invite.  As  soon  as  you  are  the  right  number  you  will  tell  us.” 

(42)  And  it  seems  as  if  (this)  is  where  the  bowl  of  the  Feathered 
gens  is.  They,  the  Feathered  gens,  must  have  been  blessed  the  very 
last  by  the  Buffalo  Chiefs,  old  males.  That  is  why,  verily,  a  bowl  is 
placed  for  them  the  last  when  (people)  hold  a  gens  festival  and  every 
one  is  given  (food). 

(43)  And  here  is  where  the  (ceremonial)  dogs  arc,  where  they  are 
placed  as  soon  as  they  have  been  singed.  This  is  where  the  cere¬ 
monial  attendants  placed  them  one  night  before.  Those  who  can 
bring  almost  anything. 

(44)  “We  have  already  told  the  one  who  looks  over  our  lives- here, 
and  we  have  first  given  him  tobacco  to  smoke  first  so  that  he  will 
continue  to  inform  his  fellow  manitous,  for  we  depend  upon  this 
Spiritof  Fire  to  truthfully  interpret  for  us,  and  we  have  cast  tobacco 
here  in  the  fire  for  The-one-who-is-said-to-be-in-the-smoke-hole. 
He  must  have  been  placed  here  by  his  fellow  manitous  to  come  and 
watch  over  our  lives  here  to  see  whatsoever  we  continue  to  think  about 
our  lives,  and  whether  we  continue  to  properly  mention  his  fellow 
manitous  to  him,  and  if  their  grandchildren  do  anything  incorrectly, 
if  their  grandchildren  err  in  what  they  say,  then  he  shall  report  them. 
And  as  for  the  tobacco  which  those  who  are  worshipped  are  given  in 
addition,  the  reason  why  they  are  given  it  is:  verily,  his  breath  ex¬ 
tends  as  far  as  this  sky  hangs,  so  that  he  will  not  fail  to  make  his  fel¬ 
low  manitous  hear  him.  That  verily  is  how  we  depend  upon  them 
to-day.  We  have  given  them  tobacco.  How,  verily,  will  they  (the 
Spirit  of  Fire  and  The-one-said-to-be-in-the-smoke-hole)  act  so 
that  those  who  are  being  remembered  (i.  e.,  those  for  whom  the  wor¬ 
ship  is  held)  will  not  also  receive  it?  They  (the  Spirit  of  Fire  and 
The-one-said-to-be-in-the-smoke-hole)  first  enjoyed  it.  Verily,  they 
also  shall  bless  their  grandchildren  a  little.  That,  verily,  is  what 
we  desire.  And  our  old  man  was  not,  it  seems,  was  not  blessed 
for  a  short  time  when  he  was  blessed.  This  earth  must  have  been 
mentioned  to  him  when  he  was  blessed  by  the  buffaloes.  He  must 
have  been  blessed  with  life.  That,  verily,  is  what  we  desire  from  them 
to-day.  And  (they  promised)  to  will  away  disease  from  him  if  it  were 
about.  That  is  what  he  was  told.  That  also  is  what  we  desire  of 
them.  And  also  the  chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  town)  must  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  to  him,  that  it  would  be  strong  as  he  (the  chief)  kindled  it 
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Na'kA,dtc  a'co'wimeno'tan  ugi'mawAn  u'pe^tawani  kago'i  tA'ci'ita'- 
itA'mawate  wl'pwawitapwadtcu ;  pawiponotA'mawat  ugi'mawAn 
a'petawA'nanidtc  i'*kwawa'  u'ckina'wa'  a'Ape'no'a'i  winA'megu 
naiyenwi  wi'a'wutAgkl\  Na'kA/dtci  nepA'cito'e'menan  a'ketemi'- 
5nagudtc  ai'ya'kow  udtci'seta'gugwani  negu'twapyag  a'ketemi'nagudtc 
ugimane'niwa'i  ne'nu'so'1'.  Ina'tca'i  tAne''siyage  wi'nA  Ke'tcimane- 
towA  na/'ina'  a'mAne'senowanetA'mugwan  u'to'kimi  na/'k  ukl'- 
*cegummlt,  na'kA/dtci  wi'nA  ma'netowA  na/'ina'  a'kunapanetA'mug- 
wan  u'to'kim  ultf'cegumi  wi'pawikiwimane'clgwagapaiyage  negu'ti 
lOmi'son  a'tcagone'ka''cinagke\  A''samawA  nemAmatomo'nenan01'. 
TA'*swaiyAg  anane'megudtci  nepA'cito'e'menan  i'ni  natawanetA'- 
monag  Inu'g^'.  A'gwi  wa'witep  inanemago'  a'ketemi'nawagkwe'. 
A'petA'kAmi'megu  wi'n  manema'wagwan”1'.  I'ni  wa'dtci  me'kwane'- 
menag  !nu'gkK.  WinAdtca'i  nekete'sImena'nA  wi'nA  kl'citcaginatA'g 
15  anane'megudtci  wi'nAga'i  myana'o'nadtci'‘',  no'dtc‘'.  Winai'yatuge 
kakAbo'tw  a'mlnawanetA'ge'  u'wiyaw  a'pawike'ka'netAgi  wI'Anemi'- 
i'cime'to'saneni'wigwan111'.  ‘  Tani'yatug  amudtcike'kane'tAman 
a'cike'nugwan111',  na/'kA  neto'gimaw  a'cl'kagwidtci  na/'kA  kiwl'- 
cikAna'se'tawudtc  ume'to'sanenlma'1'?’  Inl'yatuge  wi'nA  kAbo'tw 
20  a'kA'ckiminawapAma'te'  A'ckutana/'siwAn111'.  'WanA/£ya'ApA  mA'ni 
wI'udtcike'kane'tAmani  neme'to'sanenl'wiwen111',’  a'cita/'ate'e  wi'n 
a'pemiwa'cl''ute'.  A'kl'ciwa''cl'udtc  a'witAma'wate'  a'nawAdtcikwa- 
penA'mawadtc  uta'ku'namAn111',  ‘na'i'  neme''c"',  a'pawike'kane'- 
tAmani  neme'to'saneni'wiweni  wi'udtcikIwawagi''toyann1'.  Inu'g 
25  a'A'samitcA'kwapyaya'igi  neme'to'sanenl'wiwen111'.’  Inl'yatug  a'ci'- 
nawAdtciwItAinawate'e  na/'ina'i  peminowIdtcu.  NAno''ckw  a'kiwitA'- 
ci'maiyomaiyo'te'e',  tcagi'megu  kago'a'i  mayAgapA'tAgin  a'tA'ci'sA- 
'kA'wato'te'6',  a'AtA'ma'adtc  a'tAna'totAgi  pape'gw  a'pl'tciketemagi'- 
genig  ume'to'sanenl'wiwennK_.  Inina'tca/'yatuge  kl'kakAtawipA'ki'- 
30  tapena'to'te'  u'wiyaww1'.  Inina/'yatuge  wi'n  a'minawe'tagute'e 
negu'ti  ke'tcawa''ImAn  ugimane'niwAni  ne'nu'son01'.  Inugidtca'  Ini 
nomAga/'ep  anA'gi  nenltigket.  Inidtca'i  wi'udtciwl'seniyagwe  ne'- 
nltigke',  ldnwa'wA  na/'k  i'fkwatige  wl'udtciwi'se'niyagkwe'.” 


(45)  “  I'nAgA'moyagwe  na'kA^tc1'.” 

35  Ke  mi  ne  ne  i  yo  la  ni  ki  na, 

Ke  mi  ne  ne  i  yo  la  ni  ki  na, 

Ne  ko  ti  wi  na  ta  i  yo  la  ni  ki  na, 
Ma  ne  to  wi  i  yo  la  ni  ki  na, 

Ke  le  ki  mi  ne  ga  i  yo  la  ni  ki  na, 
Ke  mi  ne  ne  i  yo  la  ni  ki  na. 


40 
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for  the  young  men,  and  women,  and  children  there.  That,  verily, 
is  what  is  desired  of  them.  Moreover,  (they  promised)  that  if  (any 
one)  from  without  should  speak  in  any  way  against  the  chief’s  fire 
(i.  e.,  town)  he  would  be  unsuccessful;  (and)  that  if  he  did  not  cease 
plotting  against  the  chief  as  he  kindled  the  fire  (i.  e.,  had  a  town  of) 
women,  young  men,  and  children,  instead  he  would  curse  himself. 
And  when  our  old  man  was  blessed  one  slice  (i.  e.,  a  slain  foe)  must  have 
been  granted  him  as  the  last  (boon)  when  he  was  blessed  by  the 
Buffalo  Chiefs.  Verily,  if  we  are  there  at  whatever  time  the  Great 
Manitou  thinks  of  war  for  his  earth  and  his  sky,  and  at  whatever 
time  the  manitou  plans  to  end  his  earth  and  his  sky,  may  all  of  us  who 
have  our  hand  in  (i.  e.,  belong  to)  this  one  gens  not  stand  about 
with  shamed  faces.  (Here  is)  tobacco  (and  this  is)  our  worship.  In 
as  many  ways  as  our  old  man  was  blessed  is  what  we  desire  of  you 
to-day.  You  did  not  bless  him  for  a  short  time  when  you  blessed 
him;  you  must  have  blessed  him  forever.  That  is  why  we  remember 
you  to-day.  Verily,  he,  our  ancestor,  already  saw  all  the  ways  in 
which  he  was  blessed  by  those  whom  he  made  sorrowful,  so.  be  it. 
He,  it  seems,  very  soon  realized  that  he  did  not  know  how  he  would 
live  in  the  future.  ‘How,  pray,  might  I  learn  how  it  is,  and  how  it 
affects  my  chief  that  his  people’s  bones  lie  around?’  (He  thought.) 
Then,  it  seems,  he  was  able  to  contemplate  the  Spirit  of  Fire.  ‘I 
declare,  this  is  how  I  shall  learn  about  my  life,’  he  thought  as  he 
started  to  paint  himself  (black).  When  he  had  painted  himself  he 
said  to  him  as  he  stopped  to  scatter  tobacco  for  him,  ‘Now  my 
grandfather  as  I  do  not  know  about  my  life  I  shall  go  about  weeping. 
To-day  my  life  is  altogether  too  short.  ’  That,  it  seems,  is  what  he 
said  to  him  as  he  started  to  come  forth.  He  went  about  blindly 
wailing  all  the  time,  and  made  an  offering  (of  tobacco)  to  every  little 
thing  that  looked  strange,  and  related  right  away  as  he  gave  it  a 
smoke  how  wretched  his  life  was.  At  the  time,  it  seems,  he  was 
almost  starving  from  hunger.  At  that  time,  it  seems,  he  was  lis¬ 
tened  to  attentively  by  one  important  Buffalo  Chief.  That,  verily, 
is  what  men  say  of  him  briefly.  That,  verily,  is  the  reason  why  you 
are  to  eat,  men;  and  it  is  the  reason  why  you  are  to  eat,  ye  women.” 

(45)  “We  must  sing  again.” 

I  give  you, 

I  give  you, 

One  to  be  sure,  you, 

You  have  the  nature  of  a  manitou, 

He  really  gives  you, 

I  give  you. 
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Pa'si'gk1': 

Ne  mi  ne  ga  i  yo  la  ni  ki  na, 

Ne  mi  ne  ga  i  yo  la  ni  ki  na, 

Ne  mi  ne  ga  i  yo  la  ni  ki  na, 

5  A  ya  tti  wi  na  ta  i  yo  la  ni  ki  na, 

O  la  li  yo  ne  mi  i  yo  la  ni  ki  na, 

Ne  mi  ne  ga  i  yo  la  ni  ki  na, 

Ne  mi  ne  ga  i  yo  la  ni  ki  na. 

“Wi'nimi'enage  na/'kA\” 

10  Ne  le  mi  ka  wi  A  A; 

Ne  le  mi  ka  wi  A  A; 

Ne  le  mi  ka  wi  A  A; 

Mo  tti  na  ma  ki  ki  ne  to  tti  ka  wi  o  o; 
Ne  ta  we  le  ma  ki  i; 

15  Ne  le  mi  ka  wi  A  A; 

Ne  le  mi  ka  wi  A  A. 


,klt . 


Pa'sig 

Ke  le  mi  ka  wi  o  o; 

Ke  le  mi  ka  wi  o  o; 

20  Ke  le  mi  ka  wi  o  o; 

Mo  tti  A  gi  tta  ki  ki  i  ke  le  mi  ka  wi  o  o; 

Ke  ta  we  le  ma  ki  i; 

Ke  le  mi  ka  wi  o  o; 

Ke  le  mi  ka  wi  o  o. 

25  (46)  A'kiw!'tawadtci  raAmi''ci'Agi  wadtca'utcigi  lcago'1',  Ane'mo'a 

tAgwA'a'n111',  wapi'gunAn111'. 


tie 


(47)  Aiyo'udtcinaw  aVci's!ga'igawadtci  na/'ina'  a'tA'swiwI'senP- 
wadtcinnl\ 

(48)  Ki'citcitcigwAta'tagin  A,'lcAnAn  aVtogi  na/'kA  wa'cki'ta'onA- 
30'A'gaiyAn  a'VtagkI'. 

(49)  A'kiwi'tawadtci  niAiru''cl'Agi  niga/nltcig*1'.  Nanigane'gatcig 
a'nl'miwadtc1'. 

(50)  X'tcltApidtc  i''kwawA  ni'ganitA'.  A'ci'siPtci'ga'1';  MAne'- 
senogimawi'su't  i'kwa'wWA'.  Pce'megu  i''cigenw  ina'kunigAn01'. 


35  (51)  A'pemagwA'piwadtc  atA'ma'Ag^’k  Ne'kAniki'ce'gwe  wi'Api'- 

et5wadtc  uwiyawaww1'.  Ca'cki'megu  wI'wIgaHcitA'cimAmato'mo- 
wadtc!'. 

(52)  A'tcitA'piwadtc  atAmawA'pitcigklt,  ane' tA  na'kA,dtc  i/?kwawAgi 
ni'mitcigk1'.  I'n  a'A'piwadtc  A'kA'niki'ce'gw  a'tA'cimAmatomowA'- 

40  piwadtc|t. 

(53)  MAniga'  wadtci  nowe'gawadtcu.  Na/'ina'i  mamedtcina'i 
nimi'wadtcini'  sagi/dtci  wigi'yapegi'  sagi/dtc  a'tetepe,gawadtc1'; 
aiyapAmi'megu  a'udtcipitigawadtci  wadtc  u'dtcinowega/wate'e'. 
A'kl'cinl'miwadtci  pe'ki'megu  a'ki'ganugklt. 
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The  other  half  is: 

He  gives  me  you, 

He  gives  me  you, 

He  gives  me  you, 

Afresh(?),  to  be  sure,  you, 

Oh,  perfume,  you, 

He  gives  me  you, 

He  gives  me  you. 

“We  shall  have  you  dance  again.” 

I  make  them  move  along; 

I  make  them  move  along; 

I  make  them  move  along; 

I  even  make  them  move  from  under  the  earth; 

My  feathers; 

I  make  them  move  along; 

I  make  them  move  along. 

The  other  half  is : 

You  make  them  move  along; 

You  make  them  move  along; 

You  make  them  move  along; 

You  even  make  them  move  along  on  the  surface  of  the  earth; 

Your  feathers; 

You  make  them  move  along; 

You  make  them  move  along. 

(46)  (This  is)  where  the  ceremonial  attendants  stay  who  cook  any¬ 
thing,  dogs,  corn  meal,  pumpkins.  (This  is  northwest  of  the  fire  in 
the  east  end  of  the  building.) 

(47)  From  here  they  serve  (food)  at  the  time  when  as  many 
(ceremonial  attendants)  as  there  are  eat. 

(48)  (This  is)  where  bones  are  placed  the  flesh  around  which  has 
been  consumed,  and  it  is  where  watermelon  rinds  are. 

(49)  (This  is)  where  the  head  ceremonial  attendants  stay.  Those 
who  are  the  leading  ones  dance. 

(50)  (This  is)  where  a  leading  woman  sits  (who  is  next  to  the  men 
in  dances).  And  as  for  the  gens  to  which  she  belongs:  the  woman 
belongs  to  the  War  Chiefs’  gens. 

(51)  (This  is)  where  the  smokers  sit  in  a  row  and  in  groups.  They 
are  supposed  to  sit  there  all  day  long.  They  must  merely  worship 
carefully. 

(52)  (This  is)  where  those  who  sit  as  smokers  sit,  and  some  women 
who  dance.  That  is  where  they  sit  all  day  when  they  sit  there  as 
worshippers. 

(53)  And  this  is  from  where  they  dance  out.  At  whenever  they 
dance  the  last  time  they  dance  out  of  the  wickiup  and  they  dance  in 
a  circle;  and  it  is  where  they  enter  back  again  from  where  they  danced 
out.  When  they  have  finished  dancing,  then  the  gens  festival  is  over. 
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(54)  X'mAtAgwA'pitogi  ml'ca'mm1';  nenu''swi'uwl''c  a'ki'ciniA- 
tAgwA'pitogk1'.  Kl'cim a t Agw a '  pitog  a'a'dtcimudtci  ki'ganutA': 

(55)  “I'nidtca'  a'ki'cimenwiki'citcagAtAma'wiyage  nemAinatomo'- 
nenan01'.  Nemenwane'tapen  a/'pyaiyagw  a'peminAto'menagw  ano'- 

5  ka'nAgetA  mAml'ci''A'.  Inidtca'  ayi'gi  kinwa'w  ami''cikegi 
keme'to'saneniwi'wenwawi  kA'cko'wayage  pemate''siwennK.  Inl'- 
yatug  anadtcimu'te'e  nepA'cito'e'menannA'  ‘  wl' AnemipyanutAmug- 
wanA  na'kA/dtci  na'kA'nikl'ce'gwe  tane'kwapi''togwanA  'anemi- 
me'kwaneta'tanig  Ini  wi'u'tenAgi  kenwa/'ci  wl'me'to'sane'niwidtc''. 
10  I'ni  na/'kA  wi'Anemi'cipAne''ckagwidtci  nanegutenw1'.’  I'n 
ana'dtcimudtci  nepA'cito'e'menannA'.  ‘Na'kA/dtci  me'kwanetata'- 
nigin  anane'minidtci  kateminawi'nidtci'i  t  agw  a'  k  u  n  Am  a '  wo  med  tci 
wI'tA'cidtca'inAna'inedtcatAmugwannA'.  I'n  ayi'gi  wi'u'tenAgi 
kenwa/'ci  wi'me'to'sane'niwidtci  wi'wIga/'sigwannA'.  I'n  anato'tatagi 
15  mA'n  Inu'gi  mamato'tAmagke'.  Kemenwit5tapwAdtca'  Inu'g 
a'menwipyanuta'wiyag  a'mAmatomoyagke'.  Inidtca'  Inu'g  ami'ta''i 
nAtawinAgA''ciyag  ine'nltige  kinwa'w  i''kwatigke\” 

Kl'citcagiwadtc  a'kArnawidtci  InA'megu  wa'wlgit  a'nA,gimadtc1'. 

(56)  Aiyo''  a'tA'ciwi'se'niwadtci  klga'nutcigi  ne'niwAgi  ne'tawi'- 
20  megu. 

(57)  Aiyo''na''kA  klganowA'pitcigi  kenigi'megu'  i''kwawAgi 
na'kA,dtci  kwiye''sa'Agk1'.  I'n  a'ca'wiwadtc  a'tA'cimAmatugin 
i'ce'megu. 

(58)  MA'ni  na'kA,dtc  a'Api'A'piwadtci  me'cemego'na'  apwi'tci'- 
25gatcigi  wl'wawi'kumedtcig  k'kwawAgi  ne'niwAgk1'. 

(59)  Aiyo ''meg  ayl'g  a'A'pi'A'piwadtcK,  me'to'dtci  ta'ciwawapA'- 
gatcigk1';  aylgi'megu'u  a'mawi'A'pi'A'piwadtci  niAmI''cI'Ag  a'mama- 
witA'ka'ci'nowadtc‘'.  I'n  i'ciwapi'  tatAgk1'. 

(60)  A'nemA''sowadtci  wawapA'gatcigi  nImiwA'Amo'wedtcmnI'. 
30  A'ckwa'tamegi'  sagi'dtc  a'u'sapiwa^c1'. 

(61)  Aiyo'Jime'g  ayi'gi  wa'sapA'gawadtci'  sagi'dtc  udtc  a'neniA'- 
'sowa'Hc1'.  I'ni. 

(62)  Aiyo''  udtci'  sA'sa''kwawAg  u,dtcinaw  uwl'ya'Ani  wl'kiwl- 
ta'nPtc1'.  Klga'nutcigi  watagwA'piwadtci  wI'pwawi'u'wIyaVudtci- 

35  wa'pAgadtc‘'.  I'ni. 
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(54)  Then  the  sacred  pack  is  tied  and  covered;  the  buffalo  head 
is  covered  and  tied.  As  soon  as  it  is  tied  and  covered  the  one  cele¬ 
brating  the  gens  festival  says : 

(55)  “Now,  verily,  you  have  well  performed  all  the  rites  of  our 
worship.  We  are  glad  that  you  came  when  the  ceremonial  attendant 
whom  we  employed  started  to  invite  you.  So  your  lives  will  also 
be  as  (ours)  if  we  are  able  to  speak  of  (?)  life.  That,  it  seems,  is 
what  our  old  man  said,  ‘whosoever  shall  continue  to  come  to  (our 
worship)  and  whosoever  shall  remain  in  the  feast  all  day  while  wor¬ 
ship  continues  to  be  held,  shall  in  that  way  obtain  (permission)  to 
live  long.  And  thereby  he  would  continue  to  miss  (disease)  each 
time.’  That  is  what  our  old  man  said.  ‘And  whosoever  shall  truly 
take  proper  care  of  (this  religion)  whenever  worship  is  held,  he  will 
also  be  granted  (the  same  blessing)  as  those  who  blessed  me  granted 
me.  So  he  also  will  obtain  (by  so  doing)  that  whosoever  shall  be 
careful  will  live  long.’  13  That  is  what  is  told  of  what  we  worship 
today.  Verily,  you  did  well  in  coming  today  where  we  worship. 
So  now  you  had  better  leave  us,  men,  and  ye  women.” 

As  soon  as  all  have  gone  then  the  one  who  dwells  (there)  speaks, 
asking  (members  of  his  gens)  to  stay. 

(56)  Here  is  where  the  men  celebrating  the  gens  festival  eat 
severally. 

(57)  And  here  (are)  those  who  sit  as  givers  of  the  gens  festival, 
usually  women  and  boys.  That  is  what  those  celebrating  a  gens 
festival  do;  they  merely  do  so  whenever  worship  is  held. 

(58)  And  this  is  where  anybody  keeps  on  sitting,  those  who  are 
waiting  to  be  invited,  women  and  men. 

(59)  And  here  also  is  where  (people)  keep  on  sitting,  spectators, 
perhaps;  also  ceremonial  attendants  go  and  sit  there  when  they  go 
and  lie  down  to  cool  off.  That  is  how  it  is. 

(60)  (This  is)  where  spectators  stand  whenever  dancing  songs  are 
given.  They  peep  from  outside  in  the  doorway. 

(61)  Here  also  is  where  they  stand  when  they  peep  in  from  outside. 
That  is  all. 

(62)  It  is  against  (Fox)  religion  for  anyone  to  remain  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  look  in  from  (the  side)  where 
those  celebrating  the  gens  festival  are  seated  in  a  group.  That  is  all. 


u  The  syntax  of  the  Indian  original  is  difficult;  the  translation  is  free. 
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Linguistic  Notes  on  the  Indian  Text 

We  may  first  consider  some  purely  rhetorical  forms: 
mamye'tcawi  (10.2)  is  for  mamye'tci'megu  “certainly”; 
a'A'ci'siga'igawadtci  (32.27)  is  for  a'udtci'siga'i'gawadtci  “from  where 
they  serve  food”; 

a'ta'i'nigin  (12.30)  is  for  a'tanigin  “which  is  there”; 

Ane'nu'sogi  (22.21)  is  for  nenu'sogi  “buffaloes”; 

Anemu/'te'sAgkU  (28.13,  14)  is  for  Anemo'Agk1'  “dogs”; 
ai'yiinemvi  (16.27)  is  for  naiyanenwi  “instead”; 
mIgatme/ni'Agklt  (10.24)  “fighting-men”  is  rhetorical  in  the 
posterior  member  (neniwAgkIt  “men”); 
ugimane'niwa'1'  (24.35)  “chief-men”  is  a  wholly  anomalous  compound 
(ugimawA  “chief”;  ugimawi-  in  compounds;  neniwa'1'  “men”); 
neniwawa'miA  “leader”  (24.19)  is  a  compound  of  neniw-  “man”  and 
the  demonstrative  awa'ImA  “so  and  so”;  for  which  last  see  Bull.  85, 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  48; 

nenu''swi'i'kwawawa'ima'K  (24.38)  “distinguished  female  buffaloes”; 
a  compound  derived  from  nenu'swA  “buffalo,”  i'kwawA  “woman, 
female,”  and  the  demonstrative  awa'Ima'1';  for  nenu'swi-  see 
Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  289;  i'kwaw-  as  neniw- 
above; 

anegi'ku'ckaVyAmedtc1'  (16.38)  “when  he  made  us  to  be  members 
of”  is  for  anegi'kwi'ci'yAmedtc1'. 

The  compound  wa'cki'ta'onA'A'gaiyAn  (32.29,  30)  “watermelon- 
rinds”  is  perfectly  regular  in  structure  but  is  naturally  rather  rare 
(wa'ckfta'i  “watermelon”;  onA'A'gaiyAni  “rinds”).  Similarly, 
ir'kwawa'kw1'  (26.4)  “female  tree.” 

The  word  “a'niAne'senowanetA'mugwan  (30.7)  “whenever  he 
plans  war  for”  is  the  vernacular  form.  This  is  slightly  abbreviated 
from  the  one  expected  (-owane-  for  -owiwane-). 

The  English  loan  word  pa'sA  “boss”  is  found  at  12.33;  at  24.20 
it  is  verbalized. 

The  word  wataiyima'so'htcigi  “domestic”  (24.25,  26)  is  quite  regu¬ 
lar  in  structure,  but  perhaps  an  analysis  may  be  helpful;  wa-  for  u-  as 
the  form  is  a  participial;  -t-  intercalated;  aiy-  “pet”  (cf.  netaiyA  “my 
pet”);  u — i,  possessive  noun  verbalized  (see  American  Anthropologist, 
n.  s.  15,  pp.  474,  475;  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  349, 
and  the  references  cited);  -m-  instrumental  particle;  -a'so-  a  sign  of 
the  passive;  -i-  rhetorical;  -tcigi  termination  of  the  intransitive  par¬ 
ticipial  third  person  animate  plural. 

The  form  Tyugwani  (14.28)  “he  must  have  said”  is  perfectly  regu¬ 
lar  in  structure  (stem  i-;  I  under  the  accent  before  y;  -y-  a  glide;  -u- 
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for  -o-  before  -gw-;  -o-  sign  of  middle  voice;  -gwani  interrogative 
mode,  intransitive,  third  person  singular  animate)  but  is  unusual. 

The  form  ki'kakAtawipA'ki'tapena'to'te'(e)  “when  he  had  very 
nearly  starved  himself  to  death”  at  30.29,  30,  is  in  no  way  ir¬ 
regular;  the  combination  papAgi'sApena'to-  (which  is  so  common) 
can  not  unite  with  kAtawi-  “nearly.”  Hence  we  once  more  have 
analysis  but  not  synthesis.  How  -'apena-,  -'sApena-,  and  -Apena- 
(so,  not  -A'pena-)  are  related  is  unclear. 

The  word  nenu'swA'ckon(i)  “buffalo  society  rite”  (at  20.15)  is  clear 
enough  in  general  structure,  but  apparently  forces  us  to  believe  that 
-a-  and  -o-  contract  to  -o-  (-A'ckwa-  “belonging  to  a  society”;  -oni,  a 
common  nominal  suffix). 

A  few  particles  may  be  translated  to  aid  the  linguistic  student: 
medtci'wa/nanugi  (10.8)  “without  distinction”;  kenigi'megu'  (34.21) 
“usually”;  lyema/'niAtA  (10.10)  “formerly”;  pana/'megu  (26.18) 
“quits”;  madtci  po'si  (16.26)  “most  certainly.” 

The  following  contains  practically  all  Fox  stems  occurring  in  this 
paper  not  given  previously  by  me.  For  convenience  I  have  included 
a  few  stems  given  by  me  previously  where  the  Indian  text  or  my 
grammatical  notes  on  this  indicate  that  additions  or  corrections  to 
the  previously  published  data  are  necessary.  Such  stems  have  an 
asterisk  (*)  placed  before  them: 

*-a'ku-  determine;  note  the  combination  -a'kuniga-  in  which  the 
instrumental  -n-  -n-  is  combined  with  the  auxiliary  -iga-.  Com¬ 
pare  -'siga-  in  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  538,  615; 
and  below  under  no-.  12.33. 

-a'ckAta-  belly;  as  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Cree  and  Ojibwa  a 
compound  in  origin  (ta).  10.37. 

A-  imitate;  -naw-  -n-  instr.  22.21,  24.22,  24.23  (twice),  24.30,  24.38. 
*A'kA-  burn;  -taw-  with  double  object.  16.2. 

A'ko-  follow,  be  next  to  (-w-  instr.).  24.18. 

*Ana'o-  fill,  make  a  drum;  postverbal  -dtci-  (-t-  also?).  10.6. 

*Api-  sit  (-'to-  instr.).  32.36. 

*-ane-  think;  postverbal  -dtci-;  observe  that  -ane-  and  -wawa-  are  the 
only  second-position  stems  in  Fox  that  are  known  to  use  the  post- 
verbal  extensions.  16.1. 

-e'ko-  overturn  (-'w-  [-'-?]  instr.).  26.17. 

-eni-  wave  at  (-gaw-  instr.).  14.12  (twice). 

*-ita'A-  overpower  (-t-  instr.).  16.16. 

-o-  meaning  ?  combined  with  tcagi-  all,  thus  tcago-;  note  that  a'tca,- 
gone'ka'cinage  means  “all  of  us  have  our  hands  in  it,”  but  a'tcagi- 
ne'ka'cinage  “we  are  bruising  all  our  hands.”  The  same  -5- 
appears  in  a'tcago'kagowadtci  ^.“they  were  encompassed  on  all 
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sides;”  hence  the  instrumental  should  not  be  given  as  -5'kaw-  as 
has  been  recently  implied.  30.10. 

*ke'kinawa-  represent,  be  well  known  (-m-  instr.).  26.29,  30. 
*kwapi-  scatter  ([-n-  ?]  -n-  instr.).  30.22,  23. 

*-gapa-  stand  (-migAt-  as  inanimate  auxiliary).  16.4. 

cagwi-  crush  (with  -V-  -'-,  -n-  -n-,  -'ckaw-  -'ck-  instrumentals).  10.16 

*-cawa-  blaze,  fire;  -'cawa-  is  an  error.  28.20. 

*tA'swi-  number  (-'k-  instr.,  before  which  tA'swi  appears  as  tA'so-; 

possibly  also  -'pw-).  26.25. 

-napa-  meaning  ?  perhaps  initial  stem.  30.8. 

tcigw-  consume;  both  cigw-  (see  clgwA-  in  the  list  of  stems  in  Fortieth 
Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.)  and  tcigw-  seem,  correct.  32.29. 
ta'tabo-  side  by  side;  obviously  reduplicated.  24.29,  24.30. 
sa'sa'si-  in  a  hurry.  20.27,  20.29. 

*nAgi-  halt  (-m-  instr.). 

nega-  stir  and  make  sugar;  -a-  copula;  -'-  instr.  with  inan.  obj. 
26.11. 

*no-  smoke,  fumigate;  for  no'siga-  see  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur. 

Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  538,  615,  and  above  under  *-a'ku-.  12.29. 

*pegi'cki-  bothersome  (-t-  instr.  with  inan.  obj.).  16.25,  26. 
pepigwa-  hollow;  -a-  inan.  copula.  18.9. 

-pi-  sit  down  to  (-'t-  and  -'to-  instrumentals).  16.2,  18.17. 

*minawi-  be  attentive  (-'taw-  -'t-  instr.).  30.30. 
wane'kwi-  low,  hole;  with  the  auxiliaries  -'cin-,  -a-;  -n-  instr.  with 
inan.  obj.  12.8. 

*-wawa-  sound;  postverbal  -'tci-;  compare  *-ane-  above;  observe  the 
combination  -wawa'tciga-  (see  -iga-  and  -ga-  in  the  list  of  stems  in 
Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.).  14.21, 14.24  (twice),  24.25. 
A  few  grammatical  notes  are  given  here  as  an  aid  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  Indian  text.  The  paragraphs  referred  to  are  those  of 
the  grammatical  sketch  of  Algonquian  (Fox)  in  Bulletin  40,  Bur. 
Amer.  Ethn. 

§10.  Apparently  -e  i-  contract  to  -e-  at  18.12,  18.13. 

The  word  wi'wa'sayapiyAgkwe'  at  12.15  is  a  good  example  to  show 
that  a  and  a  when  combined  yield  aya  (the  stems  are  wa'sa-  and 
-api-)  in  accordance  with  the  rule  I  have  established  previously. 
It  also  shows  that  wa'sayawi  is  wa'sa-y-a-wi,  not  wa'sa-ya-wi,  as 
has  recently  been  maintained.  [Possibly  wa'sa-ya  is  right.  1928.] 

It  is  plausible  to  suppose  that  -o-  -i-  make  -wi-  as  shown  by 
i'cinAtwigwa'e'ke  at  14.11. 

Apparently  -e-  -a-  contract  to  -a-  as  shown  by  wI'tca'TcagAtA'- 
'wawa/Tc1'  at  10.22  (see  tcadtcage-  and  -AtA-  in  the  list  of  stems  in 
Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.). 
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§24.  Note  the  suffix  -wen-  in  nenu'swildganowen111'  at  26.7, 
26.20,  26.27  (accents  disregarded) ;  but  kiganon111'  occurs  in  Fox  as  well. 

§25.  Note  the  triplification  in  a'kekye'kinawadtci''owadtci  at 
20.3,  20.7. 

The  peculiar  reduplication  in  tA'cipepya'tcawiyagke'  at  18.1  is 
exactly  parallel  to  nenyamA-;  the  stems  are  pe-  (with  postverbal 
-'tci-  -'t-)  and  nemA-. 

A  wholly  new  form  is  kakAbotwe  at  30.16.  This  is  an  adverb 
(kAbotwe)  which  is  reduplicated. 

§32.  The  participial  of  the  interrogative  is  uncommon,  as  I 
have  stated  elsewhere,  even  though  the  formation  follows  the 
lines  of  the  ordinary  participial.  Examples  in  the  present  text  are: 
wi'tA'cidtca'inAiia'inedtcatAmugwannA',  34.13 ;  wi'wiga/'sigwannA', 
34.14;  wi'pemine'kA/mugwanI1A',  16.31;  wi'Anemime'kwanetAmug- 
wannA',  16.29,  30;  tane'kwapF'togwanA,  34.8. 

Although  the  form  for  the  third  person  animate  plural  in  the 
interrogative  as  subject  and  the  second  person  singular  as  object  is 
-nugwa'igi  by  strict  formation  and  occurs  in  the  present  text  at 
16.34,  yet  -nugwani  (and  its  phonetic  transformations)  which  properly 
goes  with  the  third  person  animate  singular  as  subject  and  second 
person  singular  as  object,  apparently  also  functions  as  -nugwa'igi. 
See  16.23,  16.28.  I  have  met  the  same  anomaly  in  some  grammatical 
notes  and  do  not  think  it  purely  an  error.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
most  subordinate  moods  a  single  form  functions  for  both  forms  under 
discussion. 

The  syntactical  use  of  the  interrogative  to  indicate  surprise  is  to 
be  found  at  30.13. 

Though  wawitAma'watan(i)  at  18.7  strictly  does  not  come  under 
the  interrogative  it  may  be  put  here  for  convenience,  for  the  structure 
is  at  least  allied  to  the  interrogative.  (See  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept. 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  284.) 

§33.  The  following  are  obviatives  of  ordinary  participials: 
pawima'ikigano'nFtci'1',  26.9;  kateminawi'nFtci'1  (a  most  rare  form 
with  the  first  person  singular  as  object),  34.12;  myana'onadtci'1',  30.15; 
widtcanAmadtci'i,  16.5;  an  aw aw ad  tci'1',  24.44;  ka'ckimadtci'1,  26.9.  A 
form  of  the  utmost  rarity,  the  obviative  of  a  participial  of  the  inter¬ 
rogative,  wl'wl'kumagwa'i'1'  “ whomsoever  they  shall  invite,”  occurs 
at  26.22,  23.  Another  equally  rare  form,  the  obviative  plural  of  the 
participial  of  the  indefinite  passive,  third  person  animate, 
mamatomemedtci'i(i)  “those  who  are  worshipped,”  occurs  at  28.27, 
28;  the  ordinary  form  would  be  mamamatomedtcigi.  The  form 
tagwa'kunAma'womedtci  at  34.12  is  a  participial  in  which  the  third 
person  inanimate  is  involved. 
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§34.  Before  the  obviative  indefinite  passive  in  -medtci  (on  which 
see  Internat.  Journ.  Amer.  Linguistics,  1,  p.  56;  Bull.  72,  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  p.  69;  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Ainer.  Ethn.,  p.  347)  -Amaw- 
appears  as  -Amawo-  (cf.  Bull.  72,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  69);  examples 
will  be  found  at  28.27,  28.33.  (The  “change”  in  the  first  example 
is  explained  in  the  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  612.) 

At  28.28  wadtci  is  construed  with  a  past  subjective,  not  con¬ 
junctive,  because  the  time  referred  to  is  distinctly  past;  in  this  case 
the  past  subjunctive  has  the  force  of  an  indicative;  a'-  naturally  is 
omitted  as  it  is  in  the  conjunctive  after  wadtci. 

§41.  The  indefinite  passive  in  -aweniwi-  (see  Bull.  72,  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  p.  70;  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  494)  is  to  be 
found  at  14.36,  28.21. 

Very  unusual  passives  are  those  of  the  interrogative  mood  with 
the  third  person  animate,  singular  and  plural,  as  subject  preceded 
by  -gu-  (-gugwani,  -gugwa'igi,  respectively),  although  the  formation 
itself  is  quite  regular.  Examples  are  to  be  found  at  28.10,  28.22, 
28.37,  28.38,  30.5. 

The  passive  in  -wedtci  to  which  I  have  previously  called  attention 
(Bull.  72,  p.  71;  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  494,  613) 
occurs  at  20.29.  The  form  -wedtcini  has  the  same  terminal  ni  as  in 
other  cases;  it  simply  makes  a  “whenever”  clause.  An  example  is 
to  be  found  at  12.31. 

The  conjunctive  of  the  indefinite  passive  -gi,  corresponding  to  -pi. 
of  the  independent  mode,  occurs  at  14.24,  14.25;  -gini  is  foimd  at 
14.24.  (See  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  347,  613.) 

The  -ata-  passive  (see  Bull.  72,  p.  79,  footnote  2;  Fortieth  Ann. 
Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  493,  638),  under  -ta-,  occurs  at  16.3. 

A  very  rare  participial  of  the  udtci  indefinite  passive,  conjunctive 
mood,  is  to  be  seen  in  natawanetA'mawudtci  (28.43)  “that  which  is 
desired  of  him.” 

§47.  The  plural  awa'ImAgi  occurs  at  20.16.  (See  Bull.  72,  p.  70; 
Bull.  85,  p.  48.) 

We  now  come  to  a  point  where  references  to  the  grammatical 
sketch  are  not  feasible. 

The  rare  potential  subjunctive  in  na'A  (see  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept. 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  287,  347,  349,  494)  occurs  in  me'ckwa'kwi'- 
etlna'A'megu  (12.23,  24)  “they  might  make  each  other  bloody.” 

Note  that  at  16.30  “loose  composition”  occurs'with  Anemi-  (a  ver¬ 
bal  stem  meaning  “continue”)  outside  the  verbal  compound. 

The  form  pyatewanemawA  “he  thinks  he  came”  which  occurs  in 
some  grammatical  notes  on  the  text  contains  the  element  -wi-  of 
which  I  have  spoken  previously  (Internat.  Journ.  Amer.  Linguistics,  1, 
p.  53;  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  289).  The  word 
is  important  as  proving  that  a  causes  umlaut  (i  changing  to  e) ; 
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otherwise  we  would  have  *pyadtciwane-.  The  exact  conditions  under 
which  the  shift  is  canceled  are  not  known;  and  apparently  leveling 
has  also  taken  place. 

At  14.1  we  have  katA  tA'ci'amAnowenimi'yagagku'  “do  not  speak 
lustfully  to  her  there.”  The  abstract  noun  amAnoweni  “lustful¬ 
ness”  has  been  verbalized  by  the  instrumental  particle  -m-  “done 
by  the  mouth.” 

At  10.8  the  particle  nAno'ckwe  is  verbalized. 

The  syntactical  relations  at  16,25,  26  and  30.10  are  obscure. 


RITUALISTIC  ORIGIN  MYTH  OF  THE  BUFFALO-HEAD 
DANCE,  BY  SAM  PETERS 

Indian  Text 

Ka'o'  na/'k  a'dtcimon  a'ki'ganug*1';  tcagi'megu  a'*cikeg  a'dtcimoni 
W amigo 'i'  'sutcigi  wa'dtci  warnigo'i''sowadtcK.  MA'ni  wa  dtci 

wamigo'i'fsowadtcu :  neneme''kiwa'i  tcinawa/mawAgkI';  i'ni  nene- 
me'kiwi^sowAgi  tatA,gk1'.  T  a  '  'sw  aiyAgidtca'  a“towadtci  mA- 

5ma'tomonn1',  mA'nidtca'  a'*cikegklt. 

MA'ni  mene'TA  ni''atotAt,  abmnu'swe'gawadtc‘'.  Aga'ma'egi 
Te'tepa'c  a'uwi'giwadtci  Pyatwaya'Aga'  wi'nA  pa'menAg  i'ni 
nenu''swite'pagAnnl\ 

Mxnidtca''yatug  a'cawiwa'te'e  nAr'cawaiye  me'to'sane'niwAg 
10  aya'imamA'kAta'wiw^tc1'. 

Me'cena''yatuge  negu'ti  me'to'sa'neniwA  kAbo'twe  a'wapimA- 
'kAtawito'te'e  u'wiyaw  InA  ne'kAnipepo'nwe  a'iiAtawa'nemadtc 
uwidtci,tckwetAni  wi'i'ciwene'penine''sagwannI\  Me'cena'yatuge'- 
megu  nyawawa'i'me  pemimA'kA/tawiwWA';  in  ad  t  c  lm  a  w  e '  ni  wi  w  a 
15katemina'we'sitA\  I'ni  nenu,'suwi/'ci  mF'ce'kwaiyi  kAbotwe- 
yatugan  a'keteminagu'te'e  ne'nu'soni  wagimawi'nidtcinDl'.  Ka- 
botwe'yatug  a''nepadtc  a'nAtome'te'®':  “Na'i',  kenAto'megop1',” 
a'inegu'te'  uwiya'Ani'megu  ab3.Ato'megudtcu.  InA  pyanedtci 
neguta'i  kA*ci  pe'kidtci'megu  ne'nu'so'i  a'ma'nanidtcK.  “Na'i/” 
20  a/'inedtc’',  “nigani'ku'i  wadtci  nAto'menagk®',”  a/'inedtc1'.  Ke'nota' 
a'pemapya/'senig  a'mawipitigate'®',  ina'tci'  a'tcitA'pinidtci  pA'ci'- 
to'Ann,t,  me'to'saneniwAni'megu.  Iveya'ApAga'  wi'nanini  ne'nu- 


son111'.  Na'i',  nu'ci''i,  keketemino'n  a'A'samipo'sotawikiwate''tonan 
a'po'swawage''siyAn  a'mai'yoyAn111',” 


a''inedtc''.  “Ni'nA  keke- 
25  temino'n11®',”  a/'igudtcK,  “cewa'nA  mA'ni  wi'i'ca'wiyAn111':  mAnA- 
'kA'megu  pa'c  a'ke'kyawe'niwigi  kinA  ki'A'kwiketeminonQl\  Negu't 
a'cP'soyAni  wi'Anemime'to'saneni'witcig  i'ni  wi'inadtci'mo'Adtci 
niAnA^kA  niga'ni  wi'Anemimame'kwanetA'mugwanA  pemate'siweni 
wi'inane'megwiwA  mA'n  a'ciketemi'nonani  no''ci'semme'. 

30  “MA'ni  na/'kA':  niA'ni  mAnA'kA'megu  wi'mawikiwa'gwAtawi 
na'ina'  a'adtci'adtci'togwani  manetowA  mA'n  u'to'kimm1'.  Ki'pene- 
dtca'  i'nina'i  tapipyatoyagwe  neguta'i  kinwa'w  i'nina'ini  wi'udtci- 
'adtcime'to'saneni'wiy  agkwe' ;  adtci'ete  me'to'saneniwA  lunwa'wA 
kinagwi  ki'adtcime'to'saaeniwipWA',”  i'nipi  agu'dtcf'. 

35  “Na'kA'dtci  mA'ni  wi'i'cinAtota/'soyagkwe',  mA'ni  negu'twapyagkI'. 
Ayi'gi  pe'cigwimenwiwe'toyagkw®',  ayi'gi  ki'kA''ckowapwA  wi'udtci- 
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And  furthermore  a  story  of  how  a  gens  festival  is  held;  the  entire 
story  of  why  those  of  the  Feathered  Name  are  called  those  of  the 
Feathered  Name.  This  is  why  they  are  called  those  of  the  Feathered 
Name:  They  are  related  to  the  Thunderers;  so  in  a  way  they  are 
Those  Who  Are  Named  After  the  Thunderers.  This  is  how  the  wor¬ 
ship  is  of  as  many  divisions  as  have  a  (special)  worship. 

First  I  shall  relate  this,  how  they  dance  a  buffalo  dance.  Across 
the  river  where  Tetepa'cA  (and  his  wife)  live,  Pyatwaya'A  is  she  who 
takes  care  of  that  buffalo-head. 

This,  it  seems,  is  what  the  people  did  a  long  time  ago  while  they 
still  fasted  earnestly. 

Well,  it  seems  a  certain  person  soon  began  to  have  himself  fast 
all  winter  as  he  desired  to  easily  slay  his  enemies.  Well,  it  seems 
that  he  continued  to  fast  for  four  years;  such  is  the  report  concerning 
the  one  who  was  blessed.  So  it  seems  that  soon  he  was  blessed  by 
that  buffalo-head,  the  scalp  (of  that  head;  he  was  blessed  by)  a  buffalo 
who  was  a  chief.  Soon,  it  appears,  while  he  slept  he  was  summoned: 
“Come,  you  are  summoned,”  he  was  told  by  some  one  as  he  was  sum¬ 
moned.  As  soon  as  he  was  led  some  place,  lo!  there  were  many 
buffaloes.  “Well,”  he  was  told,  “ahead  is  from  where  we  summon 
you,”  he  was  told.  When  he  started  to  enter  where  a  long  wickiup 
was,  lo !  there  was  an  old  man,  a  human  being,  indeed,  seated  there. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  it  was  that  buffalo.  “Well,  my  grandchild,  I  take 
pity  upon  you  as  I  am  entirely  too  much  grieved  at  your  extreme 
wailing  and  weeping,”  he  was  told.  “I  take  pity  upon  you,”  he  was 
told,  “but  this  is  the  way  you  will  be:  Even  as  far  off  as  old  age;  to 
that  extent  shall  I  take  compassion  upon  you.  Now  you  must  tell 
those  of  the  one  gens  to  which  you  belong  who  shall  live  in  the  future, 
that  whosoever  shall  earnestly  think  of  yonder  future  life  shall  be 
blessed  by  the  way  I  take  compassion  upon  you,  my  grandchild. 

“And  this:  At  the  time  when  the  manitou  shall  renew  this  earth 
of  his,  this  (religion)  will  go  and  be  there.  Verily,  if  (any  of)  you 
shall  properly  carry  it  on  somewhere,  at  that  time  you  will  again 
exist  as  mortals;  if  the  people  are  remade  you  (may  be)  confident 
(that)  you  will  again  exist  as  mortals,”  it  is  said  is  what  he  was  told. 

“And  this  is  what  you  shall  ask  for,  this  single  slice.  Also  if  you 
conduct  (this  religion)  uprightly  and  well,  you  shall  also  be  able  to 
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wene'penA'nagwe  kIdtcI'ckwe'wawA,”  a/'inedtc1'.  Kl  nA  wi  nA 
nl'ce'nwi  kl'pA'ne'si'tu  na/'kA  nl'ce'nwi  ki''pya'ciwe,  a  inedtc  . 

“Na'kA/dtci  nunA^kA  wi'Anemime'to'sanenl'witcigi  wi'Anemi- 
pemanetA'mugwannA',  wI'Anemimame'kwanetA'mugwanA  m.A  ni 
5  ananemenani,  wI'Anemi'a'pedtcimenwipemate'sIwA'megu  A  pena- 
dtc1'.”  Ini'yatug  a'ine'te'6'. 

“Na'kA/dtci  mA'n"1'.  Ni'miwat  ayigi'megu  manwiwe'togwanA 
ayigi'megu  pemate''siwen  I'inanemegwIwA.  MA'ni  yu  ni'miyagwe 
Ini'megu  pemate''siwen  I'nAnatudtca'ckAmagkwe',”  ane'dtc*'. 

10 1'ni  wadtci  nanl'miwadtc  a'tapwa'tA'mowadtc  i'nnl.  “Na'kA/dtci 
mA'ni.  Maml'cAma'watcigi  maml'cA'mP'kigi  menwi'kAmo'k6', 
aylgi'ku'  wI'udtcimenwipemate''siwAg  ayigi'megu  uwidtcl'ckwe''wa- 
wAni  me'cena'mcgo'na'i  wl'udtciwene'penine'sawadtc*'.  “  Ka'tA  wl'nA 
wapA'sane'tAgAni  mA'ni  ananemenan111'.” 


15  Ini'yatug  agu'te'e  katemi'nagutA 


ne'nu'son111'. 


Ka'o'ni  ld- 


'citcagadtcimo'egute'e'yatug  a'wiipiwenegu'te'e  Nl'co'tenutA  A'a'- 
pigwan111'.  Na/'k  a'i'ciwe'negudtc10.  Ina'  pyanedtci  na/'k  a'wapi- 
witAmagudtci  Nl'coteno'nPtcin111',  “No'cl'd,  ni'n  ayi'g  ana'neme'ki 
niA'n  a'ke'temino'ld  i'n  ayi'gi  ni'n  anane'menan1 
20  Ini'yatug  agu'te'e  “Nl'cote'nudtcinn1'”  ane'medtcinn1'. 


Qnn1'  no'ci'se'mme'.” 


Ka'onl'yatuge  na/'k  a'kAnonegu'te'6':  “MA'ni  na'kA^tc1', 
kago"  mAni  me'kwane'tAmAn116',  me'kwane'miyAn”6',  A'semawA 
kl'pA'kaya'ku'nAmawi  kago'  Ina'i.  I'ni  me'to'dtci  wl'napa'ku- 
'kwa'wiyAni  wI'nanAtudtca'swAdtci  kidtcI''ckwe'Agk1'.”  I'n  agu'dtc 
25ini'ni  Ni'coteno'nidtcinn1'. 

Kl'citca'gina/'kAwitAmagudtci  ka'onl'yatuge  na/'k  a'wapiwenet'e 
mAnA''k  A'senipi'nidtcin  a'A'pinPtc1'.  Nar'kA  nayapi'megu 
a'cimegu'te'  A'senipi'nidtcinn1',  “A'a/'e,”  Nl'coteno'nidtcin  agu'te'6': 
nayapi'megu  I'n  agudtc  Inini  kwIyenA'megu.  Naya'pi  na/'kA 
30  kI'citcagi'adtcimo''egudtc  Inl'yatuge  nar'k  a'wapiwene'te'e  mAnA''kA'. 
Na/'k  a'i'cl'wenedtc  A'cki'ckiwa''ugwAni  a'A'pinPtc1'.  Tcagi'megu 
ka'kinawatApi'nidtci'i  kegya'tcimslnetowa'i  a'pemipAgi'cl'wenedtcu. 
Nayapi'megu  a'ci'megudtci  ke'gime's1'.  Iniyatuge  kAbo'twe 
ai'yapAm  a'pyane'te'6'.  “Na'i',  no''ci'semm6',  mAnA'kA'  kl'A  wapA'- 
35  ge  wadtcina'wA'kwagklt;  mamaiyA'megu  ld'Vapu's6',”  a/'inedtc1'. 


I'ni 


wi  na  wunan 


an"‘' 


no'cl'd, 


“  A'tA'ci'megunawA''kwagwan 
wapA'gke'/’  a/'ineHc1'. 

Wa'pAnigi  mamaiyA'megu  a'wapu'sa'te'6'.  A'AnA'Ane/me'kadtci 
na'ina''megu  a'nawikl'*ceginigi  na/'ina'Ini'yatug  a'nawate'e  negu'ti 
40  ne'nu'son111'.  PA'ci'to'An  a'nemA,'sonidtc1'.  A'nAgi'gapa/tc1'. 
“ Wl'i'cawiwanani  nl'nA  mA'ni,”  a'cita'ate'e'yatug  aya'ci'megune- 
nya'mA'sudtc*'.  IiAbo'twe  negu't  a'kAnonegu'te'  aya'cinenya/- 
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easily  slay  your  foe,”  he  was  told.  “And  you,  to  be  sure,  will  go  to 
war  twice,  and  twice  you  shall  slay  (foes),”  he  was  told. 

And  of  those  who  shall  exist  as  mortals  in  the  distant  time,  whoso¬ 
ever  shall  continue  to  think  of,  and  whosoever  shall  continue  to 
earnestly  remember  this,  the  manner  in  which  I  bless  you,  shall 
forever  live  in  health,  always.”  That,  it  seems,  is  what  he  was  told. 

“And  this.  If  they  dance,  whosoever  shall  carry  it  out  properly, 
he  also  shall  be  blessed  with  life.  For  if  you  dance  you  likewise 
shall  ask  for  life  for  your  bodies,”  is  what  he  was  told.  That  is  why 
they  who  believe  it  dance  vigorously.  “And  this.  If  those  who 
are  serving  as  ceremonial  attendants  for  them,  those  who  are  serv¬ 
ing  as  ceremonial  attendants  for  you,  attend  to  it  properly,  they  also 
shall  live  in  good  health  from  doing  so,  and  they  shall  easily  slay 
their  foe,  no  matter  who.  Do  not  make  sport  of  the  way  in  which  I 
bless  you.” 

That,  it  seems,  is  what  the  one  blessed  by  the  buffalo  was  told. 
And  after  he  had  been  told  all  it  seems  he  began  to  be  led  where 
Double  Mouth  was.  And  he  was  led  thither.  As  soon  as  he  was 
brought  there  he  again  was  informed  by  Double  Mouth,  “My 
grandchild,  I  also  bless  you  as  this  one  who  took  compassion  on  you, 
blessed  you,  my  grandchild.  ”  That,  it  seems,  is  what  he  was  told 
by  the  one  called  “Double  Mouth.”  1 

And  it  seems  he  again  was  addressed:  “And  this.  If  you  recollect 
anything  of  this,  if  you  remember  me,  you  will  dedicate  tobacco,  some 
thing,  there  to  me.  Then  while  you  dedicate  to  me  what  you  cook 
it  will  be  the  same  as  if  you  shall  seek  for  the  bodies  of  your  foes  by 
fire.”  That  is  what  he  was  told  by  that  person  Double  Mouth. 

As  soon  as  he  had  again  been  given  instructions  then  it  seems 
he  was  also  led  yonder  to  where  Stone  was.  Again  he  was  told 
“Yes,”  by  Stone  in  exact  accordance  with  the  way  he  had  been  told 
by  Double  Mouth:  he  was  told  exactly  the  same  way  by  him.  And 
after  he  had  been  told  entirely  the  same  then  it  seems  he  began  to  be 
led  yonder.  And  he  was  led  where  Muddy  Bodyla  was.  He  was 
led  in  turn  to  where  the  very  great  manitous  whose  places  are  well- 
known  are.  He  was  told  the  same  by  all.  Then,  it  seems,  soon  he 
was  brought  back.  “Well,  my  grandchild,  to-morrow  you  will  go 
yonder,  to  the  south;  you  will  start  off  early  in  the  morning,”  he 
was  told.  “Wherever  you  are  at  noon  to-morrow,  I  shall  see  you, 
my  grandchild,”  he  was  told. 

The  next  day  early  in  the  morning  he  started  off.  While  he  was 
on  his  way  at  the  time  it  was  noon  then,  it  seems,  he  saw  a  single 
buffalo.  An  old  man  was  standing  there.  He  halted  and  remained 
standing.  “I  wonder  what  I  am  to  do  now,”  it  seems  he  thought 
as  he  still  continued  standing.  Soon  while  he  still  was  standing  he 


i  "  Double  Body”  is  probably  a  more  accurate  rendition, 
la  See  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  513,  525. 
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mAWtc1',  “Na'i',  ke'me'ta'A  A'na'kwani,  a'nAnAgwi'tenyadtci 
ki''pemwawA,”  a/'igudtcie.  “Kl'ci'pemwAte  ki'a^tcimo'e'n11®',” 
a/'igu^c1'.  A'Ana/'kwanadtc  ume'ta/'a'An111'.  Ki'ci'Ana/'kwanadtc 
ume''ta'An  a''pemwadtc‘'.  Keya'ApAga/'  Inini  kl'ci'pemwadtc 
5  a'pemiwapu,'sanidtc1'.  Wi'nAga'  I'n  a'nenya'mA'sudtci'.  A'tatwa'- 
kiwa/'inig  a'Anemine''kinidtc1'.  Kl'ci'Anemine''kinidtc  I'n  Ite'p 
a'a^tc1'.  Ina'tcl'i  a'kIwagwA,'sonidtc1'.  Ina"  pyayadtc  a'pemipA- 
'se'gwlnidtc1'.  PA'cito'An  IniyanAdtcI'i  katemina'gudtcinn1'.  Ivl'ci- 
pA'se'gwinPtc1',  “Na'i',  no'ci''i,  mA'ni  nenu''suwi'ci  pA'kwa'cAnnu',” 
10  a''igudtcu.  X'pA''kwa'cAgi  ka'o'ni  na/'k  u'sowa'nAgw  a'kl'- 
fcke'cAgkl\ 


Ki'ci'megutcaginAna''I'kAgi  na/'kan  a'wapiwitA'magudtc  ume'- 
*co'Annlt.  “Na'i',  no''ci'semm®',  mA'ni  wi'n  ananeme'nani  mA'ni 
wl'i'nenan111'.  ‘KA'cina'gwA  tanidtca/'yatuge  mA'ni  wI'i'cikA'c- 
15  kineno''tawigi  mAmato'moyanneV  a'cita'awAnanidtca''i,  kA'cina'- 
gwA  mA'ni  kudtci  wI'i'cikA'ckineno''tonagk®':  mA'n  a/'kunawA 
na/'ina'i  ke"tenA  pyatenAmawl'yagin111'.  MA'nAdtca'  wi'mene'ta- 
mitape'sit  A'ckuta/na'siwA.  I'nanA  tca'gi  mA'n  anegi'kwAgotanigi 
ki'ce'gwi  I'nA  wi'adtci'adtcimwi''tonagwA  aiyo''  kinwawA  una'- 
20mowenn1'.  Inidtca'  wi'kA' nonagwe  na/'ina'  me'kwanemi'yagin111'. 
Na/'kA  mA'n  A'nenagi  TayapI'gwa'cigA  keme,(co'wawA  'I'nA 
na'kA,dtci  wi'adtcimwi''tonagwe  kago'  a'cime'kwanedtciga'yagwinnI'. 
Ini'gi'  ca/'cki  wI'kAno'nagwigk1'.”  I'n  a'negudtc  ume''co'Annlt. 
“Ma'A'gi  na'kA/dtc  ayi'g  ate'ci'megu  kago'  kl'pAga'ta'wawAgi 
25  keme''co'AgkI'.” 

Ini'yatug  agu'te'e  mayawiketemina'gudtcinDl'.  Ka'oni'yatuge 
kl'citcagiwitA'magudtci  tca'gi  wi'i''cawidtc  Ini'yatug  a'pe'nonPtc1'. 
A'sa'mawAni  na/'k  a/'mlnadtc  ume''co'Ann1'. 


Ka'oni'yatuge  na'kA/dtci  mA'ni  tatA'gk1',  ate'ca'pe'  Ane'mo'Ag 
30  A'piwAgk1'.  A'samawAna'pe'e'  sogp'tawapi  u'kwagAnwagi  ka'5'n 
u''katwagklt.  Tcagenwi'meg  u''katwagi'  sogi'so'niwa'i  A'sa'ma- 
wAiin1'.  Inl'yatuge  na  ''kan  i'ciwapi  tatAgi  ma'A'gi'  ca/'ck  a'pitcig 
Anemo''a'Agk1'.  Ini'g  awA'natcig  A'sa'mawAn111',  awAta'watcig 
A'sa'mawAni  ne'nu'sonima',  wI'adtcimo''adtcig  a'cinAtota''sonidtc 
35  utotameguwawAn,  a  'kAnotAma'waw^tc1'.  I'n  a'ca'wiwa/tc1'.  Ini'g 
Ane'mo'Agi  pa'cegwadtci'mutcigk1'.  I'n  a'ca'wiwadtc‘'. 

Ka'o'ni  na/'k  Ina'a'pe'e  plti'ge  nyawu'kA's5''iwAgi  mIgu'na'Agk1'. 
A''ld  'a/pe'e  wAnatagAni  we'natawi.  Ki'ka'pe'e  peminemA'- 
'sowAgi  mIgu'na'Agk1':  i'ciwapi  tatA'g  Ini'gi  mevtodtci' tatAgi  kPkA 
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was  addressed  by  one  (person),  "Well,  string  your  bow,  you  will 
shoot  him  in  the  center  of  his  shoulder,”1 2  so  he  was  told.  “As 
soon  as  you  have  shot  him  I  shall  give  you  instructions,”  he  was 
told.  Then  he  strung  his  bow.  As  soon  as  he  had  strung  his  bow 
he  shot  him.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  as  soon  as  he  had  shot  him  the 
other  started  to  walk  off.  As  for  himself,  he  remained  standing. 
The  other  continued  to  vanish  out  of  sight  on  the  slope  of  a  hill. 
As  soon  as  the  other  disappeared  from  view  he  himself  then  went 
thither.  Lo,  the  other  lay  stretched  out  there.  When  he  came 
there,  the  other  started  to  rise.  Lo,  it  was  that  old  man  by  whom 
he  had  been  blessed.  As  soon  as  the  other  had  risen,  he  was  told, 
“Well,  my  grandchild,  cut  off  this  buffalo  head.”  He  severed  it 
and  he  also  cut  off  his  tail. 

As  soon  as  he  had  done  everything  then  his  grandfather  again 
began  to  give  him  instructions.  “Now,  my  grandchild,  now  I 
shall  tell  you  how  I  bless  you.  Suppose  you  were  to  think,  'how, 
pray,  may  it  be  that  I  shall  be  (rightly)  understood  if  I  worship?’ 
why  this  is  how  you  will  be  able  to  make  us  understand :  (it  will  be) 
at  the  time  when  you  offer  us  this  tobacco  in  earnest.  This  Spirit 
of  Fire,  verily,  will  be  the  first  to  gladly  (receive  it).  He  is  the  one 
who  will  tell  it  again  and  again  for  you  (who  are)  here  with  his 
breath  the  entire  extent  of  this  sky.  So  you  speak  to  him  whenever 
you  remember  us.  And  this  one,  your  grandfather  Who-lies-peeping- 
through-the-smoke-hole,  he  also  will  tell  it  for  you  whenever  you 
worship  in  any  way.  These  are  the  only  ones  to  whom  you  shall 
speak.”  That  is  what  he  was  told  by  his  grandfather.  “And  also 
you  must  boil  some  (food)  separately  for  these  your  grandfathers.” 

That,  it  seems,  is  what  he  was  told  by  the  one  who  chiefly  took 
compassion  upon  him.  And,  it  seems,  as  soon  as  he  was  told  in  all 
details  what  he  should  do,  the  other  departed.  And  (the  man) 
gave  tobacco  to  his  grandfather 

And,  moreover,  this  also,3  the  dogs  customarily  lie  separately. 
Tobacco  is  ordinarily  tied  on  their  necks  and  on  their  legs.  To¬ 
bacco  is  tied  on  all  their  legs.  So,  it  seems,  in  a  way  these  puppies 
were  merely  there.  They  (in  reality)  are  the  ones  who  take  the 
tobacco;  they  are  the  ones  who  deliver  the  tobacco  to  the  buffalo; 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  to  tell  him  what  their  brethren  ask  for 
when  they  speak  for  them.  That  is  what  they  do.  Those  dogs  are 
they  who  speak  truthfully.  That  is  how  they  are. 

And,  moreover,  inside  there,  there  are  customarily  four  little 
symbolic  feathers.  Earth  is  ordinarily  made  into  a  ridge.  The 
little  feathers  stand  about  all  around  (on  this) :  These  in  a  way  sym- 

1  This  element  also  occurs  in  a  fragmentary  ritualistic  origin  myth  of  the  same  dance  (Buffalo-head 

dance)  told  me  in  English  by  another  informant. 

»  The  beginning  of  a  digression. 
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pamA'pitcigi  manetowAgk1',  Inigi  tatA'g  inigi  ki'kA  pamA'pitcig 
X'kAnonawadtci  migu'na'a'a'nAtota/'swawadtci  pemate'siwen 
I'n  a'nawa^tc1'. 

Ka'oni'yatuge  ki'ci'aiyapArriipyadtc  a'mawAdtcima'te'e  Wamigo'- 
5  i'so'nidtci'‘'.  Ki'citcagimawA/dtcinidtc  ini'yatug  a'kAnona'te'  uwid- 
tciwami'go'a'1'.  Cl',  nAgA'monAni  nape'ayi'g  a'minegudtci 
wi'i'cinagadtci  tatAg  A'ckiki'ganut6'.  Ini'yatug  a'wapi'adtcimo'ate' 
a'ciketemina'we'sidtc1'  a'ciketemi'nagudtci  ne'nu'so'i'  a'kAnonate'6'. 
Ki'citcagimawA/dtcinidtci  kegA'peno'e  ke'gi'kwawe  a'witA'ma^tc1', 
10  “Na'i'  tca'g  anagome'nAgowe,  ki'adtcimo''enepwA  a'ciketemi'- 
nonAgwe  ta'ya'tAgwi  ne'nu'sog^1',”  a''inadtcK. 


kwe( 


“Ma'li  ananemenAgwe  wi'i'ca'wiyAgkwe'.  Wi'niAma/tomAg 
nakA/dtc  A'po'naweni  wi'pwawimaiya'cka'gwiyAgkwe',  wi'miwe'ckA'- 
monAgkwe'.  I'n  a'ci'dtc*'.  Na'kA,dtei  maVgi  wi'nAna'inedtcatAma'- 
15gatcigi  mA'ni  mAma'tomoni  menwi'kA'magat  ananemenAgwe 
manetowinenu''swA  I'nA  ayi'gi  wi'u'tenAgi  pemate''siwenu1'. 
Na'kA/dtc  ayi'gi  manwi'kA'mugwanA  inAku''  ayigi  wi'nA  wi'u'- 
tenAmwA  'i'ciwene'penine'sadtci  me'to'saneniwa'  uwidtcl'ckwe'a'u, 
pemate''siwenn1';  na'kA/dtc  A'pe'nawen  a'gwi  nAna/'ci  wi'maiya- 
20  'ckagwidtcinDl'.  I'n  ananemenAgwe  ta'ya'tAgwTi  katemi'nCnAgwA 
nenu''swA  ugimawinenu"swA.  I'n  a'ciketemi'nonAgkw6',”  a/'ina^tc1'. 


MA'ni  na/'k  agu^tc1',  “MA'ni  A''ki  manetow  u'to'kimi  uki''cegumi 
aVkwA'kAmigi''togwannU,  i'n  a'kwi'seto'nAgowe  mA'ni 
a'ketemino'nAgoweV,  a/'inadtci  neno'tawa'1'. . 


na''ina' 


25  “I'n  a'ci'dtci  katemi'nonAgwe  ta'ya'tAgwi.  MA'nidtca'  anemima- 
menwimAmato'mugwanA  ke''kyaweni  wi'tapA''ku'ckAmWA',  na'kA,dtc 
i'nAma'i  adtci''towete  mA'ni  mene''si  A'kwa'kAmigA'tenige  ayi'g 
adtcime'te  me'to'saneniwa'i  wi'nA  wi'adtcime'to'sane'niwiwA.  I'n 
a'ci'se'tonAgwe  mA'ni  nenu''swite'pagAnnl\”  Ini'yatug  ana'te'  uwi- 
30  dtcime'to'sane'niwa'1'. 

“I'n  a/'cikegklV’  ana'te'6'.  “Tcagi'megu  kago''  i'ni  wi'udtcime'- 
nwikeg  a'ci'setonAgwe  ne'nu'sog  a'ketemi'nonAgkwe'.  I'n  a/'ciwa- 
dtc1',”  a'i/dtcK.  “MAnidtca/'  inugi  nyawugu'nagA'ke  i'ni  wi'kiga'- 


klt 


noyAgkwe'.  Nyawugu'nAgA'ke  ki'pemi'ci''c;IpenA  ne'suguni  tatA'g 
35  Ne'sugunagA'ke  'Anagwi'gani  wi'mawAdtciwe'toyAgwe  kago''i  ne'to'- 
'iyAgkwe',”  a''ciwadtcu.  “ A'sa'mawAniga'  u'wiya'  ayigi'  pyanaW’ 

Ini'yatug  a'wapi'ci'cawa'te'e  Wamigo'i'sutcigkK.  Manepi'megu 
kago'  pya'towAgi  ne'sugunagA'tenigkU.  MAmi'ci'Ag  in  a'mawA'- 
dtciwadtci  Ma'kwi/'sutcigk1',  i'ni'iyuga'  mami'cAmatiwadtci'i  Wami'- 
40go'Agk1'.  Anii'gwinigi  pe'cege^siwa'1',  mA'kwa'1',  tcagiVa'megu 
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bolize  the  manitous  who  sit  about  in  their  places;  they  who  sit 
about  in  their  places.  They  speak  to  the  little  feathers  when  they 
ask  for  life  from  them.  That  is  what  they  say  to  them.4 

And  it  seems  as  soon  as  he  came  back  he  called  together  those 
of  the  Feathered  gens.  As  soon  as  all  had  gathered  then,  it  seems, 
be  addressed  his  fellow  members  of  the  Feathered  gens.  Gracious, 
he  was  also  given  songs  to  sing  when  he  first  celebrated  a  gens  festi¬ 
val.  Then  it  seems,  he  began  to  tell  them  how  he  was  blessed; 
he  told  them  how  he  had  been  blessed  by  the  buffaloes.  As  soon 
as  all  had  gathered,  including  the  children  and  women,  he  informed 
them,  “Now,  all  of  you  to  whom  I  am  related,  I  shall  tell  you  how 
the  buffaloes  collectively  blessed  us,”  he  said  to  them. 

"This  is  how  they  bless  us,  (and  this)  is  what  we  must  do.  We 
must  worship  them,  and  then  we  shall  not  meet  disease;  they  will 
remove  it  from  us.  That  is  what  he  said  to  me.  And  these  who 
shall  take  proper  care  of  this  worship — if  (any  one  of  them)  conduct 
it  well,  in  accordance  with  the  way  the  buffalo  who  has  the  nature 
of  a  manitou  blesses  us,  he  also  shall  derive  life  from  it.  And  who¬ 
soever  shall  conduct  it  well,  he,  verily,  shall  also  obtain  from  it 
the  power  of  easily  slaying  the  people’s  foes,  (and)  life;  moreover, 
he  never  shall  be  smitten  with  disease.  That  is  how  the  buffalo, 
the  buffalo-chief,  who  took  compassion  upon  us  collectively,  thinks 
of  us.  That  is  how  he  takes  compassion  upon  us,”  he  said  to  them. 

And  this  is  what  he  also  was  told,  “The  time  the  manitou  has 
determined  for  the  end  of  this  earth,  his  earth,  and  his  sky,  is  the 
limit  I  place  upon  this  blessing  which  I  bestow  upon  you,”  (and 
this)  is  what  he  told  the  Indians. 

“That  is  what  he  who  blesses  us  collectively  said  to  me.  Who¬ 
soever  shall  continue  to  worship  this  especially  well,  shall  attain  an 
old  age,  and  he  shall  live  as  mortal  again  if  this  island  is  remade, 
if  it  comes  to  an  end,  if  the  people  are  also  recreated.  That  is  the 
way  they  place  this  buffalo-head  for  us.”  That,  it  seems,  is  what 
he  told  his  fellow  people. 

“That  is  how  it  is,”  he  said  to  tliem.  “Everything  will  be  good 
in  accordance  with  what  the  buffaloes  arranged  for  us  when  they 
took  compassion  upon  us.  That  is  what  they  told  me,”  he  said. 
“Verily,  in  four  days  from  this  day  we  shall  celebrate  a  gens  festival. 
For  four  or  three  days  we  must  continue  Taunting.  The  third  day 
in  the  evening  we  shall  gather  together  everything  we  have  slain,’ 
he  said.  “And  any  one  might  also  bring  tobacco.” 

Then,  it  seems,  they  of  the  Feathered  gens  began  to  hunt.  On 
the  third  day  they  brought  many  things,  it  is  said.  The  ceremonial 
attendants  then  gathered,  they  of  the  Bear  gens,  for  they  of  the 
Feathered  gens  and  they  (of  the  Bear  gens)  are  they  who  serve  as 


<  The  end  of  a  digression. 
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kago'a'  Ata'mina'i  mAmi''ci'Agk1'.  Anagwi''inigi  mayawimAmi''ci'it 
a''penudtcu:  a'kiwiwi''kumadtci  wi'nimi'nidtci'  i'kwawAniga'i  niga- 


nega'nidtcinuK. 


Wa/pAnigi  mamaiyA'megu  a'wapipdta''kwawadtci  mAmi"ci'Agi 
5  ka'kinawatu'kA'so'nPtci'1'.  Na/'kA  ku'tAgAni  pa'kaya'kunAma- 
wadtci'i  kutAga'i  Ni'coteno'nidtcini  tA'swiwa/'megu  keteminagu^c1'. 
Ki'cikwa'ckwina'si'gawadtc‘',  i'n  a'kA'nonadtc  A'ckutana/'siwAn  a'sA- 
fkAtA'mawadtG1'.  “Na'i',  A'ckuta'na'siwe',  mA'nA  a''kunawA  la'nA 
ki''AtAmA  wi'pe'cigwaHcimwi'tawi'yAme^c1'.  Wi'pe'cigwadtcimwi- 
10'ta'wiyag  anenAma'gayag  A''samawiV’  a/'ina^tc1'.  “Na'kA/dtci 
mA'nA  'A'nenagi  Tayapi'gwa'cigA  naiyanenwidtca'u.  Pemate'siwen 
a'cniAtota/'swAgedtci  ne'nu'sogklt.  Na'kA/dtc  A'pe'naweni  wi'mi- 
wanetAma'wiyage  negu'ti  mi'son  anegi'kwagoti'migA'k1'.  I'n 
a'cinAtuta/'senage  Wamigo''imi'son  anegir'kwi'segk1'.  Pa'cidtca/'- 
15mAnA'*kA  ke''kyaweni  wi'inanetAma'wiyagke',  i'n  a'cinAtota/'senage 
neme'co''enate'.  Ki'pe'cigwadtcimwi'tawipenAdtca'i  neguti'  mi'son 
anegi'ku'ckAmo''iyagke'.  Na'kA,dtc  A'penaweni  wi'pwawimaiya- 
'cka'gwiyagke'.  Na'kA,dtci  mAne'seno'i  maiya'cka'gwiyage 
a'wi'pwawikimane'cigwaga'paiyagke'.  Ne'ci''capwa'ci'  ca/'ckidtca' 
20  wi'inane'miyage  wi'kiwimi'catapAdtci''toyage  niyanan111'.  I'ni 
wi'inane'miyage  negu'ti  mi'son  anegi'ku'ckAmo''iyagke'.  NakA,dtci 
negu'twapyagi  wi'napa'ku'kwa'wiyage  negu'twapagi  ki'nA  'a'mA- 
natapyagi''toyAnn1'.  I'ni  natawanetA'monagke'.  A''citAm  i'ni 
wi'inane''soyAni  na/'ina'i  pAta'pwAte  a''kunawA.”  I'n  anadtc 
25  A'ckutana''siwAnu1'.  “Ke'kyaweniga'.” 


Ki'cetu'namiPtc1',  a'nAna'agwA'piwadtc  a'wapinAgA'mow^tc1', 
a'wapina'gawadtc*'.  Ki'cinegutenwiponina'gawadtci'  sf'sepa'kwi 
a'pA''kimedtci  mAmi''ci'Agk1',  a'wi'ku/wawadtc1'.  A'awAtenA'ma- 
wudtci  ne'nu'sogi'  si''sepa'kw1'.  MAniga'  anadtci  na/'kA',  “Na'i', 
30  wi''senigku'.  Neki'cidtca'kAkAnoneti''sopenA  A'ckuta'na'siwA  a'wi- 
'pe'cigwadtcimu'tawi'yAmedtc  anenAmagayagani'  si'sepa'ko'i.”  I'n 
anadtc*'.  Ayaniwe'megu  pemate''siwen  a'nAtotAma'wawadtci 
ne'nu'so'1'. 


Na'ina'i  na'kA/dtci  ni'co'nAinegi  ponini'miwadtc  i'ni  na'kA'megu 
35  a'A''cAinedtc  atA'matcigi  na/'kA  ni'mitcigk1'. 

Ka'o'ni  ne'so'nAmegi  ponini'miwadtci  in  Adtca''megu  ke'gime's 
a'wi'se'niwadtc‘'.  Na'kA/dtc  a'pA'kipA''kimedtc  u'wi'cAni  tcagi'- 
megu  a'ci''sutcigk1'.  Ma/'kwi'so'A  negu't  a'pA''kimedtcu,  ka'o'ni 
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ceremonial  attendants  for  each  other.  In  the  evening  deer,  bears, 
every  little  thing,  corn  (were  prepared  by  ?)  the  ceremonial  attend¬ 
ants.  In  the  evening  the  head  ceremonial  attendant  went  about 
inviting  those  who  were  to  dance  and  the  woman  chief  dancer. 

The  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  the  ceremonial  attendants 
began  boiling  the  things  set  in  known  places.  And  there  was  another 
(pile)  of  the  other  things  which  they  dedicated  to  Double  Mouth, 
or  as  many  as  were  those  by  whom  (the  man)  was  blessed.5  As  soon 
as  they  had  (the  food)  boiling  then  he  spoke  to  the  Spirit  of  Fire  and 
made  a  burnt  offering  (of  tobacco)  to  him.  “Now  Spirit  of  Fire, 
you  are  to  smoke  this  tobacco  so  that  it  shall  speak  truthfully  for 
us.  You  must  speak  truthfully  for  us  as  we  offer  the  tobacco,”  is 
what  (the  man)  said  to  (the  Spirit  of  Fire).  “And  the  same  with 
regard  to  this  one,  He-who-lies-peeping-through-the-smoke-hole. 
Life  is  what  we  ask  from  the  buffaloes.  Moreover,  you  must  will 
away  from  us  disease  from  this  one  gens  in  the  (entire)  extent  of 
those  related  to  each  other.  That  is  what  we  ask  of  you  for  the 
(entire)  extent  of  the  Feathered  gens.  Verily,  you  must  even  bless 
us  with  far  off  old  age;  that  is  what  we  ask  of  you,  our  grandfather. 
You  must  speak  truthfully  for  us  who  belong  to  (this)  one  gens. 
Moreover,  disease  must  not  smite  us.  Moreover,  if  we  meet  war, 
then  let  us  not  stand  about  with  shamed  faces.  Verily,  you  must 
only  bless  us  so  that  we  may  go  about  making  ourselves  resplendent 
with  (the  trophies  of)  war  (?).  That  is  the  way  you  must  bless  (as 
many  of  us  as)  belong  to  this  gens.  Moreover,  you  must  dedicate 
one  slice  to  us,  the  finest  slice  you  have  made.  That  is  what  we 
desire  of  you.  At  the  time  you  light  and  smoke  (this)  tobacco,  in 
return  you  will  be  mindful  (of  our  prayers).”  That  is  what  he 
said  to  the  Spirit  of  Fire.  “And  (grant  us)  old  age.” 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  speech  they  sat  down  to  rest  and 
began  singing;  they  began  singing.  As  soon  as  they  had  ceased 
singing  the  first  time,  the  ceremonial  attendants  were  given  (charge 
of)  sugar,  and  they  went  about  giving  invitations.  The  buffaloes 
are  handed  the  sugar  (symbolically).  And  this  is  what  (the  speaker) 
said  to  them,  “Well,  eat.  We,  verily,  have  spoken  to  each  other, 
(asking  that)  the  Spirit  of  Fire  truthfully  tell  for  us  that  we  dedicate 
the  sugar.  ”  That  is  what  he  said  to  them.  Life  alone  is  what  they 
asked  from  the  buffaloes. 

And  at  the  time  they  stopped  dancing  the  second  time,  then  the 
smokers  and  dancers  were  fed. 

And  as  soon  as  they  stopped  dancing  the  third  time,  then  for  the 
first  time  all  ate.  And  all  the  (other)  gentes  were  given  the  heads 
(of  the  dogs).  The  Bear  gens  was  given  one,  and  the  Wolf  gens, 

e  The  original  has  a  participial  construction  difficult  to  reproduce  without  violation  of  English  idiomatic 
usage. 
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Ma'wawi'sutA',  ka'o'ni  Mane'senogima'wi'sutA',  PAgA'Ama'wi'sutA', 
Pa'cego'si'wi'sutA';  o'ni  Nenu'swA''ckwatcigk1',  Mowe'ti'Agiga/' 
inigk1'.  Ki'citcagipA''kimedtc  ini'yatug  a'wapi'siga'i'gawadtc‘'. 


A'wapetu'namudtci  ki'ganut4'.  Tcagi  maVg  ana'kunA'mowadtc 
5  a'a'dtcimudtc  a'cipA'kaya'kunAma'gawadtciga'‘';  tcagi'megu  maneto- 
'a'a'i  kiyotane'niwa'  a'awAtenAmawawa^tc1';  tcagi'megu  a'pe'n 
a'cinAtota'siga'wawadtci  pemate'siwen111',  ka'o'ni  negu'twapyagk1'. 
I'ni  ki'ca^tcinn^to1',  “Inidtca'  wi'udtciwl'se'niyagkwe'/’  a/'ina^tc1'. 
“  Wi'seni'gku'.  Neki'ciku'kAkAnoneti''sopenA  A'ckuta'na'siwA,” 
10  a/'inadtc1',  “  a'cinAtota/'soyage  neki'ciwitAma'wapen^',”  a''inadtc1'. 


Ki'ciwapiwi'se'niwadtc  a'wapma'gawadtc*';  nape'e  pe'pigwa'ckwi 
a'Anwawa/'tAmeg*1'.  I'n  a'cawiwa'te'e  na'ina'  a'ckiki'ganugk1'. 


Ka'o'ni  negu't  a'wapetuname'te"5',  ka'kanetA'megu,  wi'na'i- 
kAnakA'nawidtci  manetowa'i  katemi'nagutA',  wi'na'anAgetu'na- 
lSmuHc1'.  MAnidtca''yatug  anetunamu'te'®',  “Na'i',  tca'g  anago'- 
mAgigi  mamato'madtcigi  manetowa'1',  na'kA/dtci  mami'cAmagatcigi 
tcag  anago'mAgigi  mamatomutcigiga'  kwiye'nA  ke'te'n^',  wi'nA 
no^tc1',  i'cl''tawAgk1',  wi'nA  no'dtc!',  ke'te'n11*',  wi'nA  no'dtcK. 
MAnA/(kA  nigani  wi'Anemime'to'saneni'witcig351',  wi'nA  no'dtcu, 
20a'gwi  wi'na'imA'kAtawi'wadtcinni',  wi'nA  no'Hc1*.  NAno''ckwe', 
no'dtcu,  wi'Anemi'ca'wiwAgk1',  wi'nA  no'dtc‘'.  MA'ni  negu'ti  mi'- 
*sonn1',  wi'nA  no'dtcK,  anegi'ku'ckAmo/'iwadtc1',  wi'nA  no^tc1', 
a'cinAtota/'swawadtci  kateminagowa^tci'1',  wi'nA  no'dtcK,  'o'  win- 
wawAga',  wi'nA  no'dtcIe,  a'ciketemina'gowadtci  nenu'so'1',  wi'nA 
25  no'dtcu.  'O', wi'nA  no'dc1',ki'kAtawipA'kitapena'todtci  u'wiyawi,  wi'nA 
no^tc1',  u'wiyawi,  inina''yatug  a'myana'onate  nenu'so'1',  wi'nA 
no'dtcu.  I'n111',  wi'nA  no'dtc*',  a'ciketeminagu'te'6',  wi'nA  no'Hc1'. 
MAnA''kA',  wi'nA  n5'dtcu,  a'A'kwa'kAmigA'k1',  wi'nA  no'Hc1'.  I'n111', 
wi'nA  no^tc1',  a' A'kwa'k  Amig  a' tenigk  lf ,  wi'nA  no'dtc‘',  wi'mawiki- 
30  wagwA'tenigi  inA'ni  mi'*ce'kwaiyi  nenu''swimi''ke'kwaiy1'.  I'n 
ananemegudtci  katemina'gu^ci'1',  wi'nA  no^tc1'.  Na/'kA  manwi- 
'kA'mugwannA',  wi'nA  no'dtc‘',  kutA'gi  A''ki  A'ci''towete',  wi'a- 
dtcime'to'sane'niwidtc1',  wi'nA  no'dtc*'.  I'n  agudtci  katemina'guHci'1', 
wi'nA no'Hc1'.  Na'kA,dtc  a'co'wi  meno''tAnegi  wi'mamyanutAma'gag- 
35wanA  ketogimamenanAni  kiwimamyanutAmonowAgwanQA',  nano'tA 
wi'A'kwP'a'a^tc1',  wi'nA  no'dtcle,  ketogimaine'nanAni  kiwimyamya- 
nutAmonowAgwan114'.  Na/'kA',  wi'nA  n5'dtcle,  maVg11',  wi'nA 
no'dtcu,  pa'kaya'kunAma'wutcig  ayi'gk1',  wi'nA  no'dtc‘',  negu'- 
twapyagi  a'niAnatapyagA'tenigk1',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  wi'napa'ku- 
40 'konAgkwe',  wi'nA  no'dtc‘'.  Inidtca',  wi'nA  no'Hc1',  ninAga',  no'dtc1', 
mA'n  a'inane'miwadtci  manetowAgk1',  wi'nA  no'dtcu.  I'n111',  wi'nA 
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and  the  War  Chiefs,  the  Ringed  Perch  (?)  gens,  the  Deer  gens; 
then  those  who  belong  to  the  Buffalo  Society,  and  these  Dirty  Ani. 
As  soon  as  all  had  been  given  (the  above)  then,  it  seems,  they  began 
to  pour  out  (the  rest). 

Then  the  one  giving  the  gens  festival  began  to  make  a  speech. 
He  told  how  all  these  persons  had  made  their  plans  and  how  they 
consecrated  (the  food  and  tobacco);  (he  said)  that  they  extended 
(the  offerings)  to  all  the  little  manitous  and  creatures  that  crawl; 
that  from  all  alike  they  asked  for  life,  and  one  slice.  As  soon  as  he 
had  said  that,  “That  is  why  you  are  to  eat,”  is  what  he  said  to  them. 
“Eat.  We  have,  verily,  spoken  to  each  other,  telling  the  Spirit  of 
Fire,”  he  said  to  them,  “what  we  ask  for,”  he  said  to  them. 

As  soon  as  they  began  eating  they  began  singing;  I  mean  (first) 
the  flute  was  blown.  That  is  what  they  did  the  first  time  the  gens 
festival  was  held. 

And  one  person  began  to  speak,  one  who  knew  how,  one  blessed  by 
the  manitous  to  be  in  the  habit  of  speaking,  to  be  accustomed  to 
speaking.  This,  verily,  it  seems,  is  what  he  said  in  his  speech,  “Well, 
all  to  whom  I  am  related  who  are  worshipping  the  manitous,  and 
those  serving  as  ceremonial  attendants,  all  to  whom  I  am  related 
who  are  worshipping,  surely,  so  be  it,  perform  (this  ritual)  correctly, 
so  be  it,  surely,  so  be  it.  Those  who  will  exist  as  mortals  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  future,  so  be  it,  will  not  be  in  the  habit  of  fasting,  so  be  it.  They 
will  continue,  so  be  it,  to  act  blindly,  so  be  it.  This  is  what  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  one  gens,  so  be  it,  ask  from  those  by  whom  they  were 
blessed,  so  be  it,  oh,  so  be  it,  in  accordance  with  the  way  in  which 
they  were  blessed  by  the  buffaloes,  so  be  it.  Oh,  so  be  it,  as  soon  as 
he  (the  particular  one  blessed)  had  nearly  made  himself  stumble 
from  hunger,  so  be  it,  at  that  time  it  seems  he  made  the  buffaloes 
feel  sorrowful,  so  be  it.  That,  so  be  it,  is  how  he  was  blessed,  so  be 
it,  until  yon  distant  time,  the  end  of  the  earth,  so  be  it.  Now,  so  be 
it,  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  so  be  it,  this  scalp,  this  buffalo-scalp,  will 
be  lying  around.  That  is  how  he  was  thought  of  by  those  who  blessed 
him,  so  be  it.  And  whosoever  takes  good  care  of  (this  form  of  wor¬ 
ship),  so  be  it,  if  another  earth  is  recreated,  will  exist  as  mortal  again, 
so  be  it.  That  is  what  he  (the  particular  one  blessed)  was  told  by 
those  by  whom  he  was  blessed,  so  be  it.  And  whosoever  from  with¬ 
out  shall  go  about  speaking  evilly,  whosoever  shall  go  about  speaking 
evilly  of  our  chief,  whosoever  shall  go  about  speaking  evilly  of  our 
chief  shall  be  unsuccessful  in  his  desire,  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  those 
to  whom  the  offerings  have  been  made,  so  be  it,  also,  so  be  it,  shall 
grant  us  in  return,  so  be  it,  one  slice,  the  choicest  one,  so  be  it.  That, 
verily,  so  be  it,  is  the  way  the  manitous  thought  of  me,  so  be  it. 
That,  so  be  it,  is  why  I  am  able  to  speak  (this  way).0  That  is  all,  all 


6  A  trifle  free,  but  the  exact  sense. 
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no'dtcle,  wa'dtci  tAnetuna'moyan111'.  I'ni,  tca'g  anagome'nAgowe.” 
I'n  anetu'namudtci  kanakA'nawitA'. 

Ka'5'ni  na/'kA  ki'cinAgA'mowadtc  i'ni  na/'k  a'wapini'miwadtcK. 
I'n  anadtci'moyannl\  I'n  a/'cikegkl\  Ka'o'ni  na/'kA  ponini'miwadtc 
5  a'nowe'gawadtc‘\  Wadtcidtca'nowe'gawadtc  i'ciwapi  tatA'gi  mA'ni 
me'to'dtci  niA'ni  tatA'gi  ma'A'gi  ne'nu's5gi  me'todtci'megu  tatA'gi 
tca'gi  mA'ni  mene''si  iy  a'na'ikakiwita'gwa'igi  ne'nu'sogk1'.  Me'tS- 
dtci'  tatA'g  a/kikiwi'kAna'wawa/tc1'.  I'n  a'ciwapa'wiwadtcK.  Tca'gi 
mA'ni  ‘ne'capwi"kAnawey  wa/dtc  i'ke'towadtc  a'nAgA'mowadtci'. 
10  I'ni  wa'dtci  nowe'gawadtc''.  Ka'o'ni  ponina'kAni'miwadtc  a'An- 
wawa'tA'mowadtci  pe'pigwa'ckw1'.  Me'to,dtc  a'adtci'mowadtc  a’mA- 
mato'mowaHc1'.  I'n  a'ca'wiwadtci  nyanenwi'megu.  Tetep  Anwawa'- 
'tAmogi  pepi'gwa'ckon111'.  I'n  a'ca'wiwadtc'\  Ki'ciponinimi'- 
wadtcin  a'wapina'kAkAnakA'nawidtci  kutA'g1^'.  “Na'i,  mamato'- 
15mutcigk1',  tca'g  anago'mAgigklt,  na/'kA',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  ld'ganoni 
nana'inedtcatAma'gatcigkI',  tca'g  anago'mAgigk1',  na''kA',  wi'nA 
no'dtc*',  tcitApitAma'gatcigi  mAma'tomon111',  tca'g  anago'mAgig351', 
wi'nA  no^tc1',  inu'gi  mA'ni  manetowa'i  a'ki'cinapinu'ta'wawa'Tc1', 
wi'nA  no'dtc‘\  I'n"1*,  wi'nA  no'dtcK,  ne'kA'niki'ce'gwe  a'maiyo- 
20  maiyo'katA'mowadtc  uwi'yawawi.  'O'  kina'nAga',  no/dtcu,  tA,fswi 
ne'kwapetAma'gayAgwe  mAma'tomon  ayi'gk1',  wi'nA  no'dtc‘',  i'ni 
wi'inane'menAgwe  awAta'kunAmawutcig  a'ku'nawAn111',  wi'nA 
no^tc1.” 

I'nidtca'  anadtci'moyan  A'sa'm  in  a'Akwi'sagi  mA'ni  me'sena'- 
25  'igAnQlt.  I'ni  tA''swi. 
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ye  to  whom.  I  am  related.”  That  is  what  the  speaker  said  in  his 
speech. 

And  then  as  soon  as  they  had  sung  then  they  began  to  dance 
again.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  That  is  how  it  is.  And  as  soon  as 
they  stopped  dancing  again  then  they  danced  out  (of  the  building). 
Verily,  the  reason  why  they  dance  out  and  the  meaning  of  it  is,  long 
ago  these  buffaloes  were  in  the  habit  of  roaming  all  over  this  island. 
So  they  (the  people)  as  if  wander  about.  That  is  how  they  began 
doing  that.  That  is  why  they  all  say  this,  “I  am  roaming  through,” 
when  they  sing.  That  is  why  they  dance  out.  And  as  soon  as  they 
ceased  dancing  again  then  they  blew  the  flute.  It  is  as  if  they  told 
that  they  were  worshipping.  They  did  that  four  times.  They  blew 
the  flute  in  a  circle  (i.  e.,  east,  south,  west,  north).  That  is  what 
they  did.  As  soon  as  they  had  ceased  dancing  then  another  began 
speaking.  “Well,  those  who  are  worshipping,  all  to  whom  I  am 
related,  and,  so  be  it,  those  who  take  proper  care  of  (this)  gens  fes¬ 
tival  for  (the  members  of  the  gens),  all  to  whom  I  am  related,  and,  so 
be  it,  those  who  are  seated  for  (this  worship),  all  to  whom  I  am  re¬ 
lated,  so  be  it,  this  day  they  have  spoken  to  the  manitous,  so  be  it. 
Now,  so  be  it,  the  entire  day  they  have  wailed  for  themselves.  Oh, 
we  also,  so  be  it,  as  many  of  us  as  have  come  to  participate  in  the 
worship  (i.  e.,  eat  the  sacred  food)  also,  so  be  it,  will  be  thought  of  in 
the  same  way  by  those  to  whom  tobacco  was  offered,  so  be  it.” 

That,  verily,  is  (as  much  as)  I  relate,  for  this  paper  is  too  much 
used  up.  That  is  all. 


/ 
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Linguistic  Notes  on  the  Indian  Text 

Barring  an  unusual  case  of  sentence  combination  (at  48.35,  if  the 
text  is  correct)  there  are  no  purely  grammatical  peculiarities  in  the 
Indian  text  which  do  not  occur  in  previously  published  Fox  texts;  and 
only  one,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  that  has  not  been  discussed  previously- 
This  is  the  simple  participial  of  ordinary  passive  requiring  an  agent 
(either  expressed  or  understood).  Such  a  form  is  kateminagutA'  “  the 
one  blessed  by  (the  manitous)  ”  at  52.14.  The  structure  is  the  passive 
sign  and  the  intransitive  termination  of  the  simple  participial,  third 
person  animate  singular  as  subject.  I  do  not  think  a  complete 
series  of  this  exists,  but  if  so,  it  must  be  very  rare.  The  form 
kateminagowadtci'u  at  52.23  is  an  obviative.  The  structure  is  dis¬ 
cussed  by  me  in  the  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Ethnology,  page  493.  For  the  reasons  given  above  I  refrain 
from  further  grammatical  comments. 

Lexically  the  Indian  text  contains  four  stems7  not  given  previously: 
Ana'ka-  string  (of  a  bow);  -n-  instr.  46.1. 

-'lcAnawa-  roam.  54.8,  54.9. 

-tenya-  shoulder  (substantival).  46.1. 

nAgwi-  center  (apparently  always  reduplicated  nAnAgwi-;  -ta- 
copula).  46.1. 


1 1  am  not  sure  whether  ne'tawi-  and  nS'tawi-  are  the  same. 


RITUALISTIC  ORIGIN  MYTH  OF  THE  BUFFALO-HEAD 

DANCE,  BY  A.  El  YANA 

First  Version 

(This  is  the  story  of)  how  one  young  man  was  blessed  by  a  buffalo 
long  ago,  and  what  he  did  from  his  childhood  upward. 

It  is  said  that  when  he  first  commenced  to  walk  his  parents  went 
along  on  a  buffalo  hunt.  He  also  ivent.  Then  at  one  time  the 
buffalo  hunters  camped  on  a  spot  for  some  time.  There  was  a 
pretty  little  brook  there. 

It  is  said  that  the  baby  was  seen  accompanied  by  a  little  buffalo. 
It  is  said  that  it  indeed  was  very  small.  Still  it  was  indeed  like  the 
other  large  buffaloes.  The  one  who  spied  them  looked  on.  He 
returned.  The  parents  did  not  notice  anything  at  all  peculiar  about 
their  child.  It  is  said  that  the  one  who  spied  him  told  about  it. 
He  told  about  it  to  many  of  them.  They  then  went  over  to  look  at 
him  secretly.  It  is  said  that  some  could  not  see  him  and  that 
others  saw  him.  They  then  went  to  the  parents  and  told  them  about 
it.  They  were  observant  for  the  first  time  and  went  thither.  And 
some  kept  watching  him.  Suddenly  the  little  buffalo  started  to 
walk  away  toward  the  water.  The  baby  was  looking  toward  the 
place  where  it  had  disappeared.  Then  indeed  the  parents  came  out 
into  view. 

After  they  came  into  view  they  went  to  look  at  the  tracks  of  the 
little  buffalo  where  it  had  started  to  wade  in.  Indeed  they  could 
not  trace  it.  Yet  the  water  was  shallow  everywhere.  It  is  said 
that  they  now  told  this  to  the  parents.  Their  faces  showed  signs  of 
fright. 

As  soon  as  they  had  told  them  they  moved  off  hurriedly.  They 
then  started  on  the  buffalo-chase. 

They  now  had  begun  to  roast  the  meat.  The  buffaloes  were  very 
fat.  As  for  that  baby,  he  could  not  at  all  eat  those  buffaloes.  They 
nevertheless  put  some  into  his  mouth.  He  would  vomit.  When¬ 
ever  they  put  the  roasted  buffalo  meat  into  his  mouth  again,  he  would 
do  the  same.  Indeed  he  would  vomit.  Indeed  he  could  never  like 
the  taste  of  the  buffaloes.  They  would  now  kill  other  little  things 
for  him.  They  would  kill  little  birds  for  him.  He  would  indeed 
eat  these  little  birds.  He  had  a  great  liking  for  thenn  It  is  said 
that  these  were  then  the  ones  the  boys  would  bring  to  him.  It  was 
not  merely  one  boy  but  any  of  the  boys. 
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When  they  had  all  returned  they  now  told  how  he  was  playing 
with  that  little  buffalo.  Some  of  the  older  ones  thought  something 
of  him.  Indeed  his  parents  were  yet  quite  young.  He  was  thought 
of  a  great  deal  by  the  older  ones.  His  parents  did  not,  however, 
and  they  would  sometimes  strike  him.  Again,  they  would  scold  him 
severely.  Yet  he  seemed  to  be  heedless  of  this  and  would  be  very 
naughty.  Still,  he  could  not  eat  the  buffaloes,  nor  even  the  deer. 

And  later  when  he  grew  to  be  of  some  size  he  was  again  seen 
climbing  up  the  middle  of  a  precipice.  There  were  indeed  many 
who  saw  this  time.  The  rock  was  slippery,  but  he  climbed  uncon¬ 
cernedly.  He  climbed  to  the  top  and  disappeared.  After  he  had 
disappeared  he  came  into  view  on  the  run.  He  gave  a  long  leap. 
It  is  said  that  he  did  not  fall  swiftly.  And  he  stopped  in  the  air 
any  time.  A  little  later  a  cougar  came  running  into  view,  and  he 
also  would  do  the  same  thing,  and  gave  a  long  leap.  His  flight  was 
terrible  and  he  was  smashed  to  pieces.  The  boy  now  at  last  started 
to  fall  down  slowly.  The  boy  fell  down  just  as  he  wished.  Un heed¬ 
ful,  he  now  went  and  took  hold  of  the  cougar.  “Gracious!”  he  kept 
saying  to  it.  Then  they  who  had  spied  him  went  thither.  They 
finally  came  up  very  close  to  him.  It  is  said  that  that  was  all  that 
he  would  say — “Gracious!” 

Then  it  is  said  his  uncle  (mother’s  brother)  went  to  him.  “What 
are  you  doing,  mean  man?”  he  said  to  him.  “Hardly  anything  at 
ail.  I  was  hungry  for  this  one  and  wanted  to  eat  it,”  he  replied. 
“Well,  I  will  take  him  for  you,”  he  said  to  him.  He  took  it  for 
him  to  the  houses.  He  brought  it  over  there.  “You  will  now  cook 
it  for  me,”  the  boy  said  regarding  that  cougar.  “Those  are  not 
ordinarily  eaten,”  his  parents  said  to  him.  It  was  in  vain,  for  he 
finally  started  to  build  a  fire.  He  desired  to  singe  off  the  hair. 
Then  another  man  said  to  him,  “Now,  my  friend,  I  will  skin  it  for 
you.”  He  consented.  He  (the  man)  started  to  skin  it  for  him. 
The  boy  was  sitting  around  there.  Then  he  said  to  his  mother, 
“Now,  mother,  cook  for  me.”  He  finally  induced  her  to  do  so. 
She  cooked  for  him.  After  it  was  cooked,  after  much  was  cooked, 
it  was  served  to  him  in  a  plate.  After  it  had  been  served  to  him 
be  said  to  that  man,  “Now,  my  friend,  eat  with  me.”  Then  the 
man  said  to  him,  “All  right.”  It  is  said  that  his  parents  refused 
him  when  be  said,  “Eat  with  me.”  The  other  man  ate  with  him. 
The  boy  ate  it  heartily. 

Then  that  boy  said  to  the  man,  “Now,  it  is  from  this  that  you 
will  not  fear  our  enemies.  This  one  is  terrible,  but  still  we  ate  it. 
Indeed  from  now  on  your  enemies  will  always  fear  you.  They  will 
be  afraid  of  you.  They  will  fear  you  on  account  of  this.  Again, 
these  are  indeed  strong.  Yet  you  will  be  just  as  strong.  Your 
enemies  will  not  overpower  you.  Indeed  you  can  now  capture  them. 
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You  may  bring  them  over  here  and  they  will  not  overpower  you. 
You  will  indeed  do  that.” 

Then  there  was  a  war  party.  The  man  went  along.  Truly  he 
indeed  did  just  what  that  boy  had  said  to  him.  He  captured  eight 
of  his  fellow  men.  He  also  captured  six  virgins.  Indeed  he  also  be¬ 
came  a  warrior.  When  he  returned  he  went  to  that  boy.  "My 
friend,  what  you  have  said  to  me,  I  have  truly  indeed  done.  You 
are  right  in  what  you  have  told  me.  I  did  just  as  you  have  said. 
I  became  a  warrior.  Also  I  have  taken  captives.  I  have  captured 
my  fellow  men  and  also  maidens,”  he  said.  "Indeed  I  love  you  very 
much,”  he  said  to  him. 

Then  the  boy  brought  extreme  hatred  into  the  heart  of  his  father. 
He  brought  this  hatred  into  the  heart  of  his  father  because  he  did 
not  tell  him  to  do  that. 

Then  after  he  had  grown  a  little  larger  they  moved  camp.  Indeed, 
they  were  going  to  leave  their  home.  They  were  going  to  cease 
living  there.  Now  there  was  a  large  river  that  flowed  by.  That 
boy  was  remembered.  He  was  besought  to  tell  them  where  they 
might  cross  that  large  river.  When  he  was  besought  he  replied, 
"Why,  it  could  be  crossed  any  place.  You  do  not  have  to  ask 
anything  about  it  from  any  one.”  His  father  scolded  him.  "As 
for  me,  if  you  should  cross  this,  I,  too,  would  cross  it.  I  would  not 
have  to  say  to  you,  ‘take  me  across.’  Even  if  you  were  to  go  along 
on  the  top  of  the  water,  I,  too,  would  go  that  way,”  he  said  to  his 
father.  Then  the  one  who  ate  the  cougar  was  told,  "Hey,  you  have 
been  besought.  You  had  better  think  about  the  route  upon  which 
you  are  to  carry  the  people.  ”  Then  they  again  came  to  him.  "You 
and  your  father  will  both  have  to  go  over  there,”  he  was  told.  He 
went  along.  When  they  came  to  where  they  were  gathering  they 
asked  him,  "Now  then,  when  are  you  going  to  start  off  with  those 
whom  you  are  to  take  across?”  "Why,  shall  I  lead  them  across?” 
"No,”  he  was  told.  "It  doesn’t  matter.  You  have  asked  me  that. 
You  can  do  as  you  wish.  Indeed,  as  you  have  the  power,  I  shall  say 
‘all  right’  to  you,”  the  old  men  were  told  by  that  boy.  "Well  then, 
to-morrow,  early, ”  he  was  told.  "Indeed,  we  will  do  that  to-morrow 
early.  Yet  you  are  to  do  this,  you  are  to  sleep  after  midnight,” 
he  said  to  them.  "You  can  visit  each  other  so  that  you  will  not 
become  sleepy.  Indeed  every  one  must  go  out  and  visit.  Then 
after  midnight  the  young  men  must  lie  down.  They  will  not  court 
women.  If  some  one  does  not  take  heed  he  will  stay  right  here. 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  take  him  along.  That  is  why  I  have  to  tell 
you.  And  early  in  the  morning  just  as  the  sun  comes  out  we  shall 
all  be  awakened.  You  will  name  some  one.  The  one  whom  you 
name  shall  come  and  sleep  in  our  dwelling  so  that  I  can  awake  him 
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early,  ”  he  said  to  them.  “He  will  wake  every  one  of  you  by  calling. 
Even  if  some  one  is  fast  asleep  he  will  be  awakened  by  that  one. 
That  is  all,”  he  said.  Then  they  told  about  it.  Every  one  of  the 
Indians  were  told  what  they  were  to  do. 

Then  that  night  they  visited  each  other.  When  some  one  fell 
asleep  he  was  indeed  awakened.  The  one  named  to  call  them  went 
over  to  the  boy’s  dwelling  to  sleep.  He  felt  honored,  indeed,  in  his 
heart.  Everywhere  the  men  were  desirous  of  being  named.  Soon 
they  knew  that  midnight  had  come.  Indeed,  just  about  that  time 
the  one  appointed  called  out,  “Go  to  sleep,”  he  said,  calling  them. 
There  was  no  one  who  was  in  his  senses.  Nor  was  there  any  one 
walking  around.  Then  when  it  was  nearly  daybreak  that  boy  went 
outside.  He  gave  a  speech:  “Now  as  I  have  been  besought,  I  also 
beseech  the  manitous  that  carry  the  dwellings.  ”  That  is  how  he 
spoke.  “Indeed,  this  very  night,”  he  said  in  his  speech.  It  is 
said  that  was  all  that  he  said.  After  he  had  thus  spoken  he  went 
and  laid  down.  He  then  awoke  early  in  the  morning  and  their 
dwelling  looked  differently.  It  happened  that  they  had  their  dwell¬ 
ing  now  across  the  river.  Then  he  awoke  his  father.  “Now,  my 
father,  awake,  ”  he  said  to  him,  “you  must  walk  out,  ”  he  said  to  him. 
He  went  outside.  When  he  came  in  he  said  to  him,  “Why,  indeed, 
you  have  the  nature  of  a  manitou.”  The  one  who  was  to  wake  the 
people  by  calling  them  was  snoring  loudly.  He  was  fast  asleep. 
Then  indeed  later,  after  they  had  cooked,  he  was  awakened.  There 
were  no  others  who  had  awakened.  “Now  then,  it  is  now  daylight, ” 
he  was  told,  “This  is  what  you  are  watching,  the  call  to  awaken  the 
people.  You  may  now  wake  them  by  calling, ”  he  was  told.  “This 
is  what  you  are  to  say  to  them:  ‘It  is  now  daylight;  wake  up.’  That 
is  what  you  must  say  to  them,  and  also  ‘you  must  go  out  and  see 
how  it  is.’  ”  he  was  told.  “Very  well,”  he  said.  He  started  to  go 
out,  as  it  was  daylight.  “Wake  up;  you  must  go  out  and  see  how 
it  looks,  ”  he  said  to  them.  Truly  indeed  they  all  awoke.  They  ail 
awoke  just  as  soon  as  they  heard  his  call. 

It  is  said  that  he  now  went  inside.  He  simply  gave  one  call. 
Indeed  that  was  just  what  he  did. 

The  people  now  commenced  to  eat.  None  of  them  recognized  the 
place  upon  which  they  were.  “Yonder  is  where  we  lived,”  they  said. 
They  forgot  nothing.  Everything  was  there  that  belonged  to  them. 
They  then  considered  that  person  as  having  the  nature  of  a  manitou. 
Every  one  of  them  loved  him.  But  they,  his  parents,  did  not  know 
how  to  treat  him  well.  Then,  it  is  said,  they  were  both  instructed 
how  to  love  him,  what  they  must  think  of  him;  and  also  how  they 
were  to  speak  quietly  to  him.  Then  the  man,  the  father,  was 
reminded  of  it  in  his  heart.  Indeed  he  now  at  last  loved  him. 
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It  is  said  that  he  now  began  to  make  him  fast.  He  now  told  him 
that  he  thought  him  a  good-for-nothing  when  he  ate  a  cougar.  “That 
is  the  reason  why  I  formerly  did  not  treat  him  well.  Now  I  shall 
try  to  treat  him  well,”  he  said  concerning  that  boy.  Then  it  is  said 
he  began  to  make  him  fast  slowly.  He  now  made  him  a  bow  and  also 
blunted  arrows,  also  flint  arrowheads,  also  sharp-pointed  arrows. 
Indeed  he  made  him  several  kinds  of  blunted  arrows  which  looked 
differently.  Yet  he  made  him  four  at  a  time.  The  boy  thought  them 
cunning.  Then  his  father  made  him  a  lacrosse  stick,  and  indeed  also 
a  ball.  Then  it  is  said  that  he  made  him  a  buckskin  shirt  which 
was  very  prett}'-;  and  also  leggings  which  were  fine  indeed;  also  a 
quiver  which  was  decorated  with  an  otter  hide.  Also  he  made  a 
pretty  shield  for  him;  also  a  strap  for  captives.  “That  is  all.  These 
are  your  possessions  which  I  have  made  for  you.  Since  you  are  a  boy 
you  will  use  these  blunted  arrows.  After  you  grow  a  little  larger 
then  you  will  use  your  lacrosse  stick  and  ball  when  playing.  Then 
indeed  at  the  same  time  you  will  use  your  arrows  when  you  accompany 
a  war  party;  and  also  your  shield  and  captives’  strap.  When  you 
capture  the  Sioux  you  will  tie  them  with  this,”  he  was  told.  “Then 
when  you  have  grown  to  be  a  young  man  you  will  wear  this  orna¬ 
mental  clothing,”  he  was  told.  “When  there  is  some  amusement 
going  on  you  may  wish  to  wear  all  of  these.  That  is  what  you 
must  do,  my  son.  Whenever  you  know  that  you  are  going  to  wear 
them  all  then  indeed  you  may  wear  them  all.  It  is  difficult  indeed 
for  you  to  wear  all  of  these  during  any  kind  of  an  amusement.  In¬ 
deed  you  must  think  always  about  this  in  that  way.  You  must 
wish  to  wear  them  all,”  he  was  told. 

Then  the  boy  began  to  fast.  He  was  fed  at  noon.  The  entire 
winter  his  face  never  went  without  charcoal.  He  would  be  fed  only 
at  noon.  He  did  not  cease  fasting  until  the  trees  began  to  bloom. 
“You  have  now  fasted  for  one  time.  There  is  yet  more  fasting  for 
you  next  winter.  Again,  you  have  fasted  in  an  easy  way.  When 
you  have  grown  up  I  shall  make  you  fast  a  harder  way.  Since  you 
are  now  a  child  I  shall  make  you  fast  in  a  gradual  way,”  he  was  told. 

Then  again  that  winter  he  fasted.  He  would  be  fed  at  nights. 
Indeed  he  always  ate  at  night.  It  was  always  indeed  at  night; 
he  would  never  be  fed  before.  Whenever  it  was  noon  he  would 
think  in  his  heart,  “I  used  to  eat  about  this  time.”  Indeed  he  was 
finally  poor  by  spring.  His  flesh  left  him.  The  father  was  unheed¬ 
ing.  Then  his  wife  said  to  him,  “You  have  treated  him  extremely 
hardly.  When  he  has  grown  up  then  you  should  treat  him  that  way,” 
the  woman  said  to  her  husband.  Yet  the  woman  was  not  believed 
in. 

When  it  was  indeed  past  spring  they  ceased  making  that  boy  fast. 
Exactly  when  he  ceased  fasting  a  war  party  went  off.  It  is  said  that 
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the  boy  had  two  sisters.  After  the  war  party  had  been  gone  four 
days  he  went  after  them.  He  only  took  his  arrows  and  his  captives’ 
strap,  his  shield,  and  his  sharp  arrows.  It  is  said  that  was  all  he  took. 
He  then  took  four  ears  of  corn  with  him  for  food.  He  did  not  tell 
that  he  was  following  the  war  party.  He  caught  up  with  them  after 
a  long  distance.  After  catching  up  with  them  the  boy  walked  along 
behind  the  rest.  They  discovered  him  when  they  stopped  to  rest. 
“Now  you  may  go  back,”  he  was  told  by  some.  “It  is  impossible,” 
he  replied.  Then  the  leader  of  the  war  party  scolded  them.  “Now 
cease  saying  anything  to  him.  Don’t  you  know  how  he  is?”  he  said 
to  them.  They  stopped  saying  anything  to  him.  They  suspected 
that  he  had  the  nature  of  a  manitou.  He  told  from  where  the 
attack  would  be.  That  boy  was  told  how  many  families  there 
would  be.  Then,  it  is  said,  it  was  told  where  the  chief  would  be. 
“There  is  where  the  chief  will  be,”  it  was  said.  “Yet  that  is  the 
place  everyone  will  watch,”  it  was  said. 

They  then  attacked  the  village.  As  for  the  boy,  he  was  seen 
with  the  men.  It  is  said  that  he  captured  the  chief,  also  a  young 
man,  and  a  virgin.  That  is  what  is  reported  of  him.  And  he 
captured  an  old  woman.  It  is  said  he  tied  these  four  together. 
Indeed  he  also  brought  many  heads.  On  one  side  he  held  firmly 
those  whom  he  had  captured.  He  brought  them  over  there.  It  is 
said  that  he  then  ran  off  again.  It  is  said  he  was  now  seen  fighting 
a  large  man.  Indeed  he  went  after  him  single  handed.  The  Sioux 
lay  under  him  as  he  strove  to  take  away  his  weapons.  Suddenly  he 
took  them  away  from  him.  At  this  time  he  pounded  the  Sioux  over 
the  head.  They  then  ceased  fighting.  He  had  killed  many  of  the 
Sioux.  The  chief’s  young  man  (i.  e.,  son)  he  captured,  also  the 
chief’s  maiden  (i.  e.,  daughter),  and  also  the  chief’s  sister. 

When  he  came  yonder  he  said  to  his  father,  “Now  father,  it  must 
be  that  I  now  own  all  the  things  which  you  made  for  me,”  he  said 
to  his  father.  “You  must  now  cease  making  me  fast,”  he  said  to 
his  father.  “Why,  my  son,  you  may  do  so.  I  shall  believe  you. 
You  will  cease  fasting.  Still  you  have  become  a  warrior,  but  you 
will  not  be  wicked.  You  must  live  a  quiet  life,”  the  man  said  to 
his  son.  “All  right,”  he  indeed  replied. 

Truly  he  was  indeed  quiet  after  having  become  a  warrior.  Ho 
would  go  off  suddenly  for  a  long  time.  Soon  his  father  asked  him, 
“Where  do  you  go?”  “Nowhere,”  he  said  to  him.  “I  just  walk 
around,”  he  said  to  him.  Soon  again  he  asked  his  son,  “Now  my 
son,  tell  me  where  you  have  always  gone,”  he  said  to  him.  “Well, 
father,  I  shall  tell  you.  I  am  going  to  only  tell  you.  You  are  not 
to  report  me.  You  alone  will  know  about  me.  You  will  now  go 
east.  Exactly  at  noon  you  will  come  to  a  hill.  You  will  not  be  at 
a  loss  to  recognize  it.  ‘Well,  this  is  the  hill,’  you  will  think  in  your 
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heart.  No  one  will  see  you.  Even  if  you  are  walking  along  on  the 
prairie  they  will  not  see  you.  Do  not  think  in  your  heart,  'I  am 
being  seen.’  When  you  come  to  that  hill,  there  are  swamp  reeds  on 
the  south  side.  That  is  the  door.  There  will  be  willow  trees  stand¬ 
ing  around.  There  will  also  be  a  little  river  there.  You  may  then 
sit  down  there.  You  will  suddenly  see  some  buffaloes.  They  are 
the  ones  who  must  go  about.  They  will  not  do  any  harm  to  you. 
You  must  cast  tobacco  for  them.  They  will  come  out  in  groups, 
the  heifers,  then  the  young  bulls,  then  the  old  bulls,  and  then  the  old 
cows.  Then  last  of  all  the  calves  will  come  out:  at  first  the  little 
bull  calves,  then  four  old  bulls  who  watch  over  them;  then  the  she- 
calves,  and  indeed  four  old  cows.  That  is  the  way  they  will  come 
out.  That  is  where  you  are  going.  They  will  also  hold  a  gens 
festival  there,”  he  said.  “You  are  to  sit  over  there.  You  may  come 
back  with  me  from  there.  That  is  where  you  are  going  tomorrow,” 
he  said  to  his  father.  “Indeed  both  of  us  may  come  back  from  there. 
If  I  should  invite  you  you  would  refuse.  If  you  are  willing  I  would 
indeed  invite  you,”  he  said  to  him.  Then  he  said  to  his  son,  “I  am 
willing.” 

The  next  day  very  early  in  the  morning  the  boy  departed.  He 
was  somewhat  gorgeously  attired  Then,  it  is  said,  the  man  told 
some  one  wuth  whom  he  was  acquainted,  “To-day  I  am  going  to  the 
manitous,”  he  said  to  him.  “I  am  telling  this  to  you  only.  You  are 
not  to  tell  this  to  any  one,”  he  said  to  him.  After  he  had  said  this 
to  his  friend  he  departed.  He  simply  walked  on  his  way.  He 
then  saw  some  people  wdio  were  hunting.  He  could  see  them,  yet 
they  could  not  see  him.  When  he  had  come  closer  he  heard  a  drum. 
He  stopped.  It  is  said  that  he  now  saw  the  ridge  of  that  hill.  He 
walked  up  to  it  exactly  at  noon.  He  went  on  the  ridge  and  sat 
down  on  the  south  side  where  the  swamp  reeds  grew,  exactly  where 
it  had  been  mentioned.  Surely  he  saw  them  coming  out  from  among 
the  swamp  reeds.  “Now  then,”  he  thought  in  his  heart.  It  took 
some  time  for  them  to  come  outside.  They  came  out  in  exactly  the 
order  mentioned.  At  last  came  only  the  calves,  the  little  bulls,  and 
also  four  great  bulls.  They  looked  terrible.  Again,  after  some  time 
they  too  went  in.  Also  the  little  female  calves  came.  They  came 
out  for  a  very  short  time  indeed.  Suddenly  the  man  saw  his  son 
from  where  he  was  sitting.  Indeed  he  came  to  where  his  father  was 
sitting.  “Now  I  have  come  to  invite  you,”  he  said.  “Very  well,” 
he  replied.  He  went  with  him,  half  out  of  the  notion.  Lo!  here  was 
the  door.  He  opened  it.  Lo!  people  were  simply  crowding  each 
other  in  that  underworld.  The  underworld  looked  beautiful.  He 
did  not  then  know  what  he  was  eating.  He  was  the  only  one  not 
gorgeously  attired.  Indeed,  those  people  did  not  even  notice  him. 
“Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  these  people  as  buffaloes, 
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that  old  man  thought  in  his  heart.  When  they  were  told  to  eat  they 
ate.  He,  too,  ate.  After  they  had  eaten,  his  son  said  to  him, 
“Sit  down  here.  They  are  to  sing  the  dancing  songs.  If  you  care 
to  dance  you  may  dance/’  he  was  told.  That  old  man  danced.  He 
danced  where  his  son  was  dancing.  Then,  it  is  said,  that  old  man 
became  unable  to  dance.  It  is  said  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
dance  when  leading.  After  they  sat  down  they  all  sat  down.  As 
for  him,  he  did  exactly  as  his  son  did.  Now  it  is  said  that  as  soon 
as  the  sacred  pack  was  wrapped  up,  he  was  driven  away. 

When  he  stepped  out  he  could  not  now  see  his  son.  The  latter  had 
turned  into  a  buffalo.  As  for  himself,  he  was  followed  by  an  old 
man.  When  he  looked  back,  lo!  here  was  a  large  dangerous-looking 
bull.  The  man  did  not  even  know  what  he  was  doing  as  he  fled. 
That  bull  simply  gazed  steadily  at  him.  The  man  then  looked  at 
the  buffaloes  as  they  grazed  about. 

Then  suddenly  one  buffalo  began  to  wallow  in  the  dust.  After 
that  one  bellowed  four  times  the  young  went  to  their  mothers. 
Suddenly  one  came  running  toward  the  man.  It  was  a  young  bull. 
He  looked  very  crossly.  Indeed  it  ran  to  him.  He  felt  lost  in  his 
heart  when  it  was  indeed  running  close  to  him.  “Hey!  hey!  hey!” 
he  said  to  it  as  he  waved  his  arms.  The  man  was  agitated.  When 
the  other  ran  upon  him  he  flung  himself  on  the  ground.  “Oh  my!” 
he  said  and  laughed.  The  man  was  laughed  at.  “What  was  the 
matter  with  you?”  the  man  was  asked.  “It  may  be  that  I  have 
frightened  you.”  “Indeed  you  frightened  me,”  the  man  replied. 
They  departed.  “What  was  it  that  we  ate,”  he  said  to  his  son. 
“They  were  snapping  turtles,”  he  said  to  him.  “Those  are  the  ones 
they  offer  in  their  gens  festivals.  Also  badgers,  and  turkeys,  and 
prairie  chickens,  and  ground  hogs.  That  is  all  they  offer  in  their 
gens  festivals.  And  also  maple  sugar  and  mulberries,”  he  said  to 
his  father.  “Oh,  that’s  the  way,”  he  was  told.  Then  he  said  to  his 
father,  “Now,  father,  you  have  seen  these  buffaloes.  You  have  also 
seen  what  I  am.  Indeed  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  a  buffalo.  It  was 
not  so.  I  have  been  only  blessed  by  the  buffaloes.  As  for  me,  I  can 
turn  into  a  buffalo.  I  consider  them  in  my  heart  as  a  people.  You, 
too,  have  now  seen  them.  It  is  very  likely  that  you  too  will  cease 
eating  them.  You  may  indeed  do  as  you  wish.  Indeed  if  you  say, 
'oh,  I  am  going  to  eat  them,’  you  may  eat  them.  It  is  most  probable 
that  you  will  cease  eating  them,”  he  said  to  his  father.  Then  he 
said  to  him,  “I  shall  tell  you  again  what  I  know  about  you.  I  had 
told  you  not  to  tell  this  to  any  one,  father.  Still,  you  have  told 
your  friend  what  you  were  to  do.  You  told  him,  'I  am  going  to  the 
manitou.’  These  also,  too,  knew  about  you.  That  is  why  they  said  of 
you,  ‘he  may  be  invited;  he  might  lie  to  his  friend.’  As  for  myself,  I 
shouldn’t  have  invited  you.  Those  who  were  giving  the  gens  festival 
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told  me  that.  That  was  why  no  one  would  speak  to  you.  They  were 
afraid  that  you  might  tell  something,”  the  man  was  told  by  his  son. 
“Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  you  would  have  been  blessed  in  some  way 
if  you  hadn’t  talked  too  much.  Now  indeed  it  is  just  as  it  was. 
You  will  not  again  see  how  the  buffaloes  enjoy  themselves.  Those 
buffaloes  have  better  and  more  amusements  with  each  other.  You 
now  know  what  I  do  around  here.  I  like  it  better  there  when  it  is 
like  that.  Here  we  do  not  have  ceremonies  in  the  right  way,”  he 
said  to  his  father. 

Then  the  boy  would  indeed  always  be  going  off  here  and  there. 
Indeed  he  ceased  making  acquaintances  with  boys  of  his  own  genera¬ 
tion.  And  he  indeed  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to  those  ornaments 
which  were  made  for  him.  He  only  arrayed  himself  in  a  little  finery, 
and  that  was  sufficient.  The  only  thing  he  cared  for,  indeed,  was  the 
middle  feather  of  an  eagle’s  tail;  and  also  the  plumes  of  the  eagle. 
He  was  pleased  when  given  these.  It  is  said  that  he  was  told  by  the 
buffaloes  to  fetch  these  to  them.  He  also  took  Indian  tobacco  to 
them;  nothing  else  but  Indian  tobacco.  Always  indeed  he  then 
would  be  summoned  to  the  manitous’  land.  Whenever  a  manitou 
wished  to  do  anything  he  would  be  summoned. 

Then  his  mother  made  him  a  beaver-skin  bag  for  his  pipe.  “It 
will  be  called  a  tobacco  bag.”  he  was  told.  They  decorated  it  with 
feathers.  Eagle  plumes  hung  from  it,  and  also  the  middle  feather 
of  an  eagle’s  tail.  It  is  said  that  every  one  of  the  manitous  admired 
it.  Whenever  the  manitous  desired  tobacco  it  was  taken  out  from 
there.  The  smoke  smelled  rather  well  as  those  who  were  given 
tobacco  smoked  it! 

It  is  said  that  finally  the  boy  indeed  grew  up.  After  he  indeed 
was  a  young  man  they  again  besought  him.  It  was  something  like 
the  other  time,  only  this  time  they  were  pursued  by  people.  It  is  said 
that  many  of  them  pursued  them.  Indeed  there  were  many  who 
spoke  different  languages.  They,  the  Meskwakies,  were  being  con¬ 
stantly  killed.  They  were  driven  against  a  large  river.  They  knew 
that  they  all  would  be  slain.  It  was  then  that  they  remembered 
that  young  man.  They  had  indeed  been  headed  off.  Also  they 
were  cut  off  from  where  they  came.  Indeed  then  there  was  no  place 
of  safety  toward  which  they  might  run.  Then  the  young  man 
said  to  them,  “Indeed  you  must  do  the  way  you  did  before.  Do 
not  go  anywhere.  At  midnight  you  must  sleep.  Yet  you  must  not 
visit  each  other.  Again,  do  not  build  fires.  You  must  remain 
indeed  in  the  dark.  Still,  let  no  one  sleep  before  midnight.  But 
you  must  indeed  all  sleep  at  that  time,  midnight.  The  one  whom 
you  have  told  to  come  is  the  one  to  come.  At  midnight  he  will 
hoot  as  an  owl.  Then  you  may  lie  down.”  “All  right,”  the  people 
said.  It  is  said  that  at  midnight  the  one  who  hooted  like  an  owl 
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said,  “Ko  ko  ko  o,  ko  ko  ko  o  wa.”  Indeed  he  called  out  the  same 
way  twice.  The  people  then  lay  down,  and  thus  fell  fast  asleep. 
Then  those  who  were  pursuing  them  awoke  at  midnight.  Others 
went  to  sleep.  Indeed  they  were  guarded  closely.  Then  suddenly 
there  came  darkness.  It  was  cloudy.  The  Thunderers’  mouths 
sent  out  fire.  After  it  darkened  they  ceased  sending  out  lire.  Then, 
it  is  said,  those  dwellings  moved  across  the  river,  indeed  every  one 
of  them.  Then  the  young  man  said,  “Let  there  be  land.  When 
they  have  come  to  the  middle  of  the  stream  there  will  be  water. 
They  shall  all  drown.”  The  next  day  early  in  the  morning  he  said 
to  the  one  whom  he  employed,  “All  right.  Awaken  them.”  He 
awoke.  “You  must  say  to  them,  'wake  up;  we  are  to  see  the  peo¬ 
ple,’”  he  said.  Then  the  latter  called  out,  “All  right;  wake  up;  we 
are  to  see  the  people.”  He  said  the  same  thing  twice.  Every  one 
awoke.  They  marched  out.  Lo!  there  was  not  any  water.  “'Do 
not  run  off  in  flight,’  you  must  say  to  them.  'They  will  drown,’ 
you  must  say  to  them,”  the  crier  was  told.  He  said  to  them,  “All 
right;  do  not  run  off  in  flight.  It  is  said  that  they  will  drown,”  he 
said  to  them.  The  foe  suddenly  then  appeared.  “At  last,”  the 
Meskwakies  said.  The  leaders  of  the  foe,  four  in  number,  came  on. 
Indeed,  every  one  of  them  were  coming.  They  waved  their  hands 
at  them  in  derision.  When  they  came  to  the  middle  there  was 
water.  The  Meskwakies  gave  a  whoop  for  them.  Indeed  they  all 
suddenly  disappeared.  They  were  all  drowned.  The  dwellings 
stood  just  where  they  were.  Moreover,  some  Meskwakies  were 
smoking  as  before.  “That’s  the  way,”  they  said  as  they  moved  off. 
Indeed  they  moved  off  to  where  they  did  not  know. 

Then  that  young  man  had  grown  to  be  quite  a  young  man.  He 
was  told  to  say  which  way  they  were  to  move.  “That  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  I  did  not  think  in  my  heart  that  I  was  to  lead  the  camp,”  he 
said  to  the  people.  “Indeed  you  can  mention  some  one  among  you 
who  is  to  lead  us,”  he  said  to  them.  “Why,  I  have  taken  you 
through  hardship.  It  seems  as  if  I  had  made  you  well.  Again,  I 
have  drowned  for  you  all  those  who  were  pursuing  us,”  he  said  to 
them.  “Indeed  that  is  the  service  I  have  been  to  you.  As  for  this, 
there  is  no  fear  at  all  here.  We  could  simply  go  around  and  have 
abundance  of  meat  food.  All  you  have  to  think  about  is  game. 
Indeed  that  is  all.  You  do  not  have  to  be  afraid  of  any  one.  That’s 
the  way  it  is,”  he  said  to  the  people. 

They  felt  proud.  The  talk  gladdened  them  in  their  hearts.  Then 
the  one  who  was  to  lead  the  camp  was  named.  “All  right,”  he  said. 
He  led  the  camp  in  moving.  After  he  had  led  them  for  four  days, 
he  said,  “Now  we  will  wait  and  have  some  game  to  eat.  The  men 
are  to  eat.  They  are  to  kill  much  game  separately  for  our  friend 
so  that  they  may  eat  turkeys  and  badgers.”  The  men  hunted. 
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Then  they  surely  killed  many  deer.  The  young  man  was  fetched 
many  turkeys  and  badgers.  “He  (the  one  appointed)  surely  is 
right,  mother,”  he  said  to  his  mother.  “Is  it  not  possible  that  he 
is  only  fooling?”  she  said.  He  again  said  that  to  his  father.  “Is 
it  not  possible  that  he  is  only  fooling?  When  you  say  something  it 
is  so.  That  is  the  way  you  have  been  thought  of.  That  is  what  he 
does.  That  is  what  he  knows  too,”  he  was  told  by  his  father. 

They  indeed  cooked  two  turkeys  at  a  time  for  him.  He  continually 
ate  them  up.  And  he  also  would  eat  two  badgers  at  a  time.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  large  man.  He  was  slim  but  still  he 
would  eat  much.  And  his  mother  said  to  him,  “Now  my  son,  I  do 
not  know  why,  but  I  am  always  worried  over  you  because  you  eat 
too  much.  ‘ Sometime  my  son’s  intestines  will  be  broken,’  I  always 
think  in  my  heart.  That  is  what  I  think  about  you,  my  son,”  he 
was  told  by  his  mother.  “Why  that  is  my  favorite  food.  Nothing 
will  happen  to  me.  I  always  feel  all  right  after  eating  much. 
Nothing  will  happen  to  me,”  he  said  to  his  mother.  Then  he  said  to 
her,  “Do  you  see  what  I  am?”  That  young  man  then  turned  into 
a  buffalo  inside  the  dwelling.  She  feared  him.  He  then  changed  into 
an  Indian.  After  he  changed  into  an  Indian  he  was  told,  “That’s  it.” 

He  then  said  to  his  mother,  “You  must  make  me  a  bag;  make  a 
pretty  one  for  me.  Make  it  of  any  size,”  he  said  to  his  mother. 
“Very  well,”  she  replied.  “However,  you  must  make  it  for  me 
outside.  Indeed  you  must  always  keep  it  outside,”  the  woman  was 
told.  “After  you  have  made  it  then  you  may  tell  me,  only  then,” 
he  said  to  his  mother.  “You  must  indeed  make  it  slowly.  Do  not 
think  in  your  heart  of  making  it  in  a  hurry.  At  any  time  will  do. 
If  you  make  it  far  off  it  would  be  very  clean,”  he  said  to  his  mother. 
“Indeed  I  shall  do  exactly  so,”  he  was  told  by  his  mother.  She 
then  went  far  off  where  it  was  quiet  to  make  it.  She  made  it  slowly. 
Later  she  finished  it.  It  is  said  that  she  kept  it  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree.  After  she  had  made  it  it  is  said  that  she  placed  the  bag~ there. 
She  then  told  her  son.  “Well,  I  have  made  what  you  told  me  to 
make,”  she  said.  “To  the  east  here  is  a  hollow  elm  tree;  there  is 
where  I  placed  it,”  she  said  to  him.  “To  be  exact,  the  tree  leans 
toward  the  east;  there  is  where  I  placed  the  bag.”  “Oh,  now  you 
have  made  a  very  nice  one  for  me,  mother,”  the  man  said.  He 
then  went  for  it.  Lo!  here  it  was.  When  he  brought  it  he  burned 
a  disinfectant.  He  smoked  that  bag.  After  he  had  wrapped  it 
thickly  he  put  it  away.  He  hung  it  overhead  in  his  dwelling. 

While  they  were  yet  living  there  he  suddenly  went  off.  He  brought 
a  buffalo  skull.  It  looked  ancient.  He  then  put  it  away  and  placed 
that  bag  inside  it.  He  now  went  after  a  flute.  He  went  off  some¬ 
where  far  off  to  get  that  flute.  When  he  brought  it  he  placed  it  with 
the  skull  and  bag.  Then  he  also  got  a  gourd.  He  also  placed  that 
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with  the  other  articles.  He  then  brought  two  tails.  He  also  placed 
these  with  the  above.  Then  he  brought  four  seeds.  “These  indeed 
are  the  same,”  he  was  told.  Rattles  of  gourds  were  meant.  After 
he  had  gathered  all  of  these  he  had  made  a  sacred  pack.  “I  wonder 
what  he  is  going  to  do  with  that  buffalo  skull?”  was  said  of  him. 
His  father  said  that  of  him.  He  spoke  harshly  to  him.  “Why,  it 
must  be  that  you  know  nothing  at  all,  ”  he  said  to  his  father.  “  What 
do  you  know  anyway?  That  is  a  sacred  pack.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
sacred  pack.  That  is  what  the  people  who  are  to  come  will  call  it. 
This  will  carry  them  onward.  That  is  the  end  of  my  talk  to  you. 
Never  again  think  anything  about  it  in  your  heart.  Is  it  anything 
to  you?  It  is  going  to  be  my  sacred  pack,”  he  said  to  his  father. 
“Why,  my  son,  I  have  spoken  no  evil  against  it.  If  I  had  spoken 
something  evil  against  it  then  indeed  I  should  have  angered  you 
justly.  As  it  is  now,  I  have  only  said  a  little.  That  is  all,”  he  said 
to  him.  His  son  walked  off. 

That  sacred  pack  was  hanging  up  there.  It  even  hung  up  there 
for  many  days.  They  then  went  out  to  seek  him.  Again,  any  one 
who  thought,  “I  am  of  sufficient  age,”  looked  for  him,  for  they  did 
not  know  what  had  become  of  that  young  man.  It  came  to  be 
winter.  Then  the  parents  began  to  fast.  Virgins  alone  lived  with 
that  sacred  pack.  They  loved  it.  They,  too,  fasted.  Indeed 
they  longed  for  their  brother.  It  is  said  that  they  finally  fasted  for 
four  years.  At  the  end  of  four  years  one  woman  had  a  vision  of  her 
brother.  “Your  brother  is  worried  over  you  alone,”  she  was  told  in 
her  dream.  Then  again,  another  one  had  a  vision  of  him.  “Why, 
he  is  travelling  across  the  great  sea,”  she  was  told  in  her  dream.  Now 
as  for  the  parents,  his  mother  dreamed  that  she  was  told,  “When  I 
speak  to  you,  I  speak  rightly,  mother.”  The  man  could  not  have 
any  vision  of  him  at  all.  And  the  one  who  first  had  a  vision  of  him 
again  had  a  vision  of  him.  “Your  brother  will  come  this  time;  you 
will  see  him,”  she  dreamed  she  was  told.  “It  will  be  early  in  the 
summer.  You  must  plant  pumpkins.  You  will  plant  them  for 
him.  He  is  indeed  hungry  for  them.  Just  as  soon  as  he  comes  you 
will  cook  them  for  him.  I  shall  tell  you  when  he  is  about  to  come,” 
she  was  told  in  her  dream.  “Yet  you  must  forbid  the  people  to 
fast.  You  must  say  to  them,  £it  is  said  that  you  must  cease  to  fast,  ’  ” 
she  was  told  in  her  dream.  She  told  her  parents.  She  told  them 
exactly  what  she  had  been  told  to  tell  them.  They  were  glad  of  it.. 
When  early  summer  had  come,  suddenly  she  was  told  in  a  dream, 
“tomorrow  he  will  come  at  noon.”  She  gave  the  information'. 
“It  is  said  that  he  will  come  tomorrow  at  noon,”  she  said  to  them. 
Then  the  young  woman  herself  began  to  cut  up  pumpkins.  Exactly 
at  noon  she  had  completed  cooking  them.  After  they  had  cooled  off 
properly  her  brother  walked  in.  Then  she  said  to  him,  “  I  have  cooked 
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some  pumpkins.”  His  heart  was  gladdened.  “Indeed  I  shall  be 
the  first  to  eat  them.  After  I  have  eaten  them  then  all  of  you  may 
eat  them,  he  said  to  her.  He  indeed  ate  them  first.  His  sisters 
were  proud  and  also  his  parents. 

‘Now  then,  the  one  who  serves  as  a  ceremonial  attendant  to  the 
Feathered  gens  may  come  here,”  the  young  man  said.  He  sum¬ 
moned  him  and  said  to  him,  “Now  the  members  of  my  gens  must 
hunt  right  away,”  he  said  to  him.  “Indeed  they  must  gather  the 
food  in  here  tomorrow  evening.  We  do  not  desire  buffalo  meat. 
Deer  meat  is  proper,  and  any  other  kind  of  meat,”  he  said  to  them. 
Then  he  told  them  about  it.  The  one  who  was  to  go  about  as  a 
ceremonial  attendant  went  about  saying,  “Now  you  are  to  hunt  all 
day  today.  If  you  obtain  anything  you  may  take  in  one  half  day 
after  tomorrow.  You  may  take  it  yonder,”  the  people  were  told. 
“Very  well,”  they  said.  “Very  likely  the  one  who  went  to  unknown 
regions  is  going  to  hold  some  sort  of  a  ceremony,”  some  said. 

Then  the  next  day  they  brought  together  many  things  to  eat, 
consisting  of  various  meats.  “Tomorrow  morning  early  you  may  all 
come  back  here,”  he  said  to  them.  “Moreover,  you  are  to  tell  those 
whom  this  ceremonial  attendant  did  not  tell  when  you  see  them. 
You  should  tell  them  to  come  early,”  he  said  to  them.  Then  the 
next  day  they  had  all  come.  Indeed  they,  the  members  of  the  gens, 
had  all  gathered  early.  Then  he  said  to  them,  “Now,  men,  I  shall 
talk  a  little  while  before  our  ceremonial  attendants  come.”  “Very 
well,”  his  friends  said  to  him.  “Some  time  ago  I  merely  entered  the 
homes  of  the  manitous.  I  acted  as  a  little  boy.  Children  are  always 
told  to  fast.  Anywhere  they  are  not  told  to  eat  even  once,  that  is, 
the  children  of  the  manitous.  Indeed  they  are  always  told  ‘blacken 
your  face.’  It  is  because  they  are  manitous.  I  then  would  go  out 
and  visit  another  manitou.  Why,  I  would  be  told  the  same  thing 
by  any  one  of  the  manitous.  They  indeed  make  each  other  fast. 
The  children  are  never  told  to  eat.  Indeed  it  is  so  everywhere.  I 
walked  around  because  I  wished  to  know  how  they  treated  their 
children.  This  fasting  is  what  the  manitous  mentioned  to  each  of 
them.  Then  I  went  to  seek  from  where  fasting  came.  I  had  to  go 
where  the  Great  Manitou  is.  That  is  where  I  traced  this  fasting. 
That  is  from  where  I  return.  After  coming  here  I  went  to  visit  all 
of  the  manitous  across  the  sea.  They  say  this  to  each  other,  ‘fast.’ 
That  indeed  is  what  a  child  is  told.  That  is  what  I  have  to  tell  you,” 
he  said  to  them. 

Then  his  ceremonial  attendant  came.  The  ceremonial  attendants 
began  to  come.  They  started  to  put  in  the  kettles  what  they  were 
to  offer  for  the  gens  festival.  Then  after  the  ceremonial  attendants 
had  everything  boiling  he  began  to  make  a  speech.  “You  must 
listen  closely  to  me,  men,”  he  said  to  them.  “It  will  not  be  that  I 
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am  merely  fooling.  That  is  the  wish  of  the  manitous  themselves. 
It  is  not  my  wish — -that  is,  what  I  am  to  say  when  I  cast  tobacco. 
You  must  listen  carefully  to  me,”  he  said  to  them  as  he  sat  down  by 
the  fire.  “Now,  our  grandfather,  Spirit  of  Fire,  and  you  who  dwell 
on  high,  this,  so  be  it,  tobacco,  so  be  it,  I  first  give  you  to  smoke,  so 
be  it,  so  that  you  will  carefully  tell,  so  be  it,  our  grandfathers,  so  be 
it,  our  wishes.  You,  so  be  it,  have  been  named,  so  be  it,  to  remain 
here  and  interpret,  so  be  it,  anything,  so  be  it,  we  have  thought 
about  them,  so  be  it.  To-day,  so  be  it,  we  have  thought  about,  so 
be  it,  the  manitou,  so  be  it,  who  watches,  so  be  it,  this,  so  be  it,  earth, 
so  be  it,  as  long  as  it  exists,  so  be  it,  who  is  under  the  earth,  so  be  it, 
toward  the  east,  so  be  it.  He  is  the  one,  so  be  it,  whom  we  mention 
first,  so  be  it,  as  we  hand  this  food,  so  be  it,  and,  so  be  it,  tobacco 
to  them.  When  he,  so  be  it,  puffs  it,  he  will  think  in  his  heart,  so 
be  it,  of  prayer  to  him.  That,  so  be  it,  is  what  he  shall  think  of  our 
tobacco.  Life,  so  be  it,  is  what  we  chiefly  ask  of  him,  so  be  it. 
Then,  so  be  it,  again,  the  manitou  who  is  in  the  south,  yonder  at 
the  end  of  this  earth,  so  be  it,  he  also  is  one  whom  we  worship,  so  be 
it.  That  is  what  he  is  to  think  of  this  our  tobacco,  so  be  it.  Life 
in  our  being  is  what  we  ask  of  him.  Again,  so  be  it,  we  hand  to  him 
our  cooked  food,  so  be  it.  He  will  think,  so  be  it,  the  same,  so  be  it, 
of  it  for  our  sake.  Again,  so  be  it,  the  one  who  is  yonder  in  the  west 
at  the  end  of  the  earth,  also,  so  be  it,  is  one  whom  we  worship  as  we 
first  hand  our  tobacco  to  him  and  also  our  cooked  food.  Still,  in 
return  he  will  bless  us  with  life.  That  is  how  we  worship  him. 
Again,  so  be  it,  the  one  who  is  yonder  toward  the  north  at  the  end 
of  the  earth  is  also  one  whom  we  worship.  He  verily  will  think 
that  because  of  our  tobacco  and  cooked  food.  Indeed  he  will  bless 
us  the  same  because  of  it,  so  be  it.  That  is  what  we  say  to  them,  so 
be  it.  They,  so  be  it,  have  already  been  told  what  to  do  by  their 
fellow-manitou,  so  be  it,  who  is  above,  so  be  it.  We  desire,  so  be  it, 
from  them  that  which  they  were  told,  so  be  it,  when  they  were  first 
placed  there,  when  they  were  told,  ‘this,  so  be  it,  is  where,  so  be  it, 
you  are  to  maintain  this  earth,  so  be  it,  for  our  grandchildren,  so  be 
it,  so  they  may  walk  upon  it,  so  be  it/  when  they  were  told  that  by 
the  Great  Manitou,  so  be  it.  ‘But,  so  be  it,  you  will  bless  them  in 
whatever  way  you  wish  to  bless  them,  so  be  it/  it  seems  they  were 
told  by  the  Great  Manitou.  ‘And,  so  be  it,  I  did  not  even,  so  be  it, 
save  for  myself  one  pipeful  of  tobacco.  They,  so  be  it,  will  raise 
that,  so  be  it,  for  themselves.  That  is,  so  be  it,  one  thing  which  you 
all  will  desire  chiefly  from  them.’  That,  it  seems,  is  what  they  were 
told  by  the  Great  Manitou,  as  they  were  seated  in  order  by  their 
fellow-manitou.  And  they  have  placed  this  lastly  as  their  blessing — 
one  slice.  That  is  what  we  desire  from  them  as  a  last  blessing. 
So  they  will  bless  us  with  one  slice,  and  give  us  that  in  return  so  that 
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if  the  manitou,  so  be  it,  starts  war  on  his  earth,  so  be  it,  we  shall 
be  mentioned  with  great  pride,  so  be  it.  So  we  ask  those  manitous 
whom  we  worship  to  bless  us  because  of  our  cooked  food,  so  be  it* 
They,  so  be  it,  shall  be  made  mindful  of  what  they  have  been  told. 
That  is  what  you  must  tell  them  for  us,  so  be  it,  our  grandfather, 
Spirit  of  Fire.  You,  so  be  it,  have  been  told,  so  be  it,  that  you  would 
be  the  first,  so  be  it,  to  enjoy  this  tobacco.  Again,  so  be  it,  you  have 
been  told  that  you  would  be  the  first  to  have  our  cooked  food  in  your 
mouth.  That  is  what  you  have  been  told,  our  grandfather.  You, 
too,  then  must  chew  up  our  enemies  in  war,  so  be  it.  You  have  been 
told  tlmt,  so  be  it,  by  the  great  manitous.  Again,  so  be  it,  The  One 
Who  Is  Up  Above  here,  has  been  told  the  same  thing,  so  be  it,  by  his 
fellow-manitous.  ‘You  must  go,  so  be  it,  yonder,  so  be  it,  and  watch 
ceaselessly,  so  be  it,  our  grandchildren/  is  what  your  fellow-manitous 
were  told,  so  be  it.  ‘He,  so  be  it,  has  been  told  to  know,  so  be  it, 
the  inner  thoughts  of  the  heart.’  The  One  Who  Is  Up  Above,  so  be  it, 
here,  so  be  it,  has  been  told,  ‘you,  too,  must  go  yonder  and  watch  over 
whatever  our  grandchildren  desire  regarding  their  lives,  so  be  it.’ 
We  then,  so  be  it,  depend  upon  you,  so  be  it,  in  this  way,  so  be  it,  to 
truthfully  tell  our  desires  for  us,  so  be  it.  That  is  why,  so  be  it,  we 
tell  you,  so  be  it,  as  we  hand  you  this,  so  be  it,  our  offering,  so  be  it. 
Then  again,  so  be  it,  we  also,  so  be  it,  mention,  so  be  it,  the  buffaloes 
whose  straight  paths,  so  be  it,  run  upon  this  earth,  so  be  it.  You  must 
also  speak  to  them  for  us,  so  be  it.  We  also  ask  them  to  bless  us  with 
old  age  because  of  our  tobacco  and  cooked  food.  That  is  what  we 
ask  of  them.  We  ask,  so  be  it,  from,  so  be  it,  those  whose  paths 
run  straight  upon  this  earth,  life,  so  be  it,  which  is,  so  be  it,  only  right, 
so  be  it.  Then  again,  so  be  it,  those  whose  trails  are  placed  here,  so 
be  it,  we  also  mention,  so  be  it.  As  we  have  handled  them,  so  be 
it,  also  our  tobacco  and  our  cooked  food,  they  too  may  enjoy  it  with 
the  others,  so  be  it.  Still,  so  be  it,  this,  so  be  it,  buffalo  skull  which 
is  here  will  be  the  first,  so  be  it,  to  be  pleased,  so  be  it.  The  one  to 
whom  this  skull  belongs  will  be  pleased  first  of  all.  It  is  for  no  one 
else,  so  be  it,  but  the  one,  so  be  it,  to  whom  this  skull  belongs,  that 
we  first,  so  be  it,  burn  our  tobacco,  so  be  it.  That,  so  be  it,  is  what 
you  are  to  tell  them,  our  grandfather,  so  be  it,  Spirit  of  Fire,  so  be 
it.  These  are  the  same  whom  we  worship,  so  be  it.  Indeed,  so  be 
it,  we  ask,  so  be  it,  the  same,  so  be  it,  from  them,  so  be  it.  That,  so 
be  it,  is  what  you  must  say  to  them,  so  be  it,  our  grandfather,  so  be 
it.  That  is  what  these  men,  so  be  it,  will  say  in  their  hearts,  so  be 
it,  to-day,  so  be  it.  Again,  so  be  it,  the  manitous  whom  we  worship 
will  bless,  so  be  it,  our  ceremonial  attendants,  so  be  it,  with  life,  so 
be  it.  Again,  so  be  it,  we  ask,  so  be  it,  life,  so  be  it,  for  our  chief,  so 
be  it,  as  he  spreads  us  out  (in  a  village),  so  be  it.  Again,  so  be  it,  we 
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ask,  that  no  one  from  without,1  so  be  it,  may  ever  have  his  heart’s 
desire  with  respect  to  our  chief,  so  be  it.  If  he  does  not  cease  to 
think  evil  against  our  chief,  so  be  it,  you  will  instead  dissolve  him  in 
your  mouth,  so  be  it,  for  us,  so  be  it.  That  also  is  how  we  beseech 
you.  You  will  softly  chew  whosoever  from  without  1  quarrels  with 
our  chief;  that  is,  if  we  are  given  a  kettleful  in  return,  grandfather. 
Again,  so  be  it,  if  disease  stands  about,  may  it  not  strike  our  chief’s 
village.  That  is  the  way  we  ask  the  manitous  whom  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  and  whom  we  worshipped  to  bless  us,  so  be  it.  For  they  are 
manitous.  That  is  why  we  continue  to  ask  (blessings)  of  them,  our 
grandfather.  You  must,  so  be  it,  indeed,  so  be  it,  tell  this  carefully 
for  us,  so  be  it.  Again,  so  be  it,  he  also,  so  be  it,  shall  bless,  so  be  it, 
with  life,  so  be  it,  who  carefully  eats  the  food  which  we  offer.  That, 
so  be  it,  is  how  we  are  heard  to  plead  with  our  own  voice,  so  be  it. 
Collectively  as  a  people,  so  be  it,  we  ask  it  from  the  manitou,  so  be  it. 
Verily  they,  the  manitous,  will  bless  us  that  way,  so  be  it.  Our  grand¬ 
fathers,  so  be  it,  will  mercifully  bless  us  that  way,  so  be  it.  That  verily 
is  what,  so  be  it,  these  our  grandfathers  who  watch  us  on  both  sides 
will  plead  with  them.  He,  the  Spirit  of  Fire,  so  be  it,  and  also,  so 
be  it,  He  Who  Is  Said  To  Be  Above  here,  so  be  it,  have  been  named, 
so  be  it,  as  they  who  will  not,  so  be  it,  in  any  way,  so  be  it,  misutter, 
so  be  it,  their  words  to  their  fellow  manitous.  It  must  be,  so  be  it, 
long  ago,  so  be  it,  when  they  began  to  tell  their  fellow  manitous. 
That,  so  be  it,  is  how  we  order  them  to  carefully  tell  our  desires,  so 
be  it.” 

He  started  to  get  up.  Then  he  went  and  sat  down.  Then,  it  is 
said,  he  looked  attentively.  Why,  the  drum  will  have  to  be  tied 
for  us,”  he  said  to  them.  "Well,  go  and  borrow  one  from  those 
who  beat  drums.  We  shall  use  their  drum,”  he  said  to  them.  "You 
must  also  borrow  rattles,”  he  said  to  them.  He  handed  tobacco  to 
the  one  who  was  to  borrow  these  things.  He  then  departed.  He 
ran  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  went  to  borrow  these  things.  They 
loaned  them  to  him.  Four  men  began  to  tie  the  drum.  After  it 
was  tied  some  one  was  told,  "Go  after  those  things  which  are  to  be 
worn  on  the  head,”  he  said  to  a  ceremonial  attendant.  Indeed  the 
ceremonial  attendant  ran  after  it.  After  they  had  been  gathered  for 
him,  he  began  to  talk  a  little  while  to  those  with  whom  he  sat.  "Now 
these  songs  are  few,  yet  you  must  remember  them.  Indeed  I  mean 
this  for  every  one  of  you,”  he  said  to  them. 

He  started  to  sing.  They  shook  the  rattles. 

Where  I  waited  for  him; 

(Repeat  ten  times.) 

i  The  corresponding  word  with  little  change  is  rendered  by  Fox  interpreters  as  “across  the  sea,’’ 
“across  the  battle  field.’’ 
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Here  indeed  the  little  buffaloes  do  not  know  how  to  step  around; 
They  deceived  you; 

(Repeat  eight  times.) 

The  buffalo’s  body; 

(Repeat  eight  times.) 

In  the  afternoons  they  graze; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

I  mean,  the  buffaloes  here. 

In  the  afternoons  they  graze; 

(Repeat.) 

They,  the  buffaloes; 

*  (Repeat  three  times.) 

These  are  the  songs  when  they  danced: 

He  has  used  what  I  went  after; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

Why,  he  is  a  buffalo; 

(Repeat.) 


This  one,  who  walks  the  earth 
Why  he  is, 

Why  he  is  a  buffalo; 

(Repeat.) 

The  feathered  buffalo; 

(Repeat.) 

He,  the  feathered  buffalo; 

The  feathered  buffalo,  he; 

The  feathered  buffalo; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

My  horns  are  of  an  extreme  size; 

(Repeat.) 

My  horns  are  of  an  extreme  size  on  my  left; 
My  horns  are  of  an  extreme  size; 

(Repeat.) 


The  deceptive  (?)  buffalo; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

Here  on  this  earth; 

The  deceptive  (?)  one; 

The  deceptive  (?)  buffalo; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

They  had  danced.  A  man  was  the  leader.  Indeed  his  legs  were 
bare.  A  woman  danced  behind  him.  She  followed  the  man  who  was 
barelegged. 

When  they  had  danced  they  then  began  to  eat  maple  sugar  cakes, 
also  the  maple  sugar  and  the  remaining  sweet  foods.  Yet  they  onlj 
gave  invitations  when  they  were  told  to  do  so.  The  first  man 
was  told  to  give  invitations  was  the  one  who  had  bare  legs.  Ther 
woman  who  was  also  told  to  give  invitations  was  the  one  who  folio's 
him.  Then  indeed  merely  anybody  was  told  to  give  invitati^ 
The  ceremonial  attendants  were  also  told  to  invite  the  people, 
whenever  they  were  told  to  issue  invitations  they  would  be  questic 
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"Oh,  we  are  now  the  right  number,”  is  what  those  who  gave  invita¬ 
tions  continued  to  say. 

It  is  said  that  the  man  began  to  speak  at  length.  This  is  what  he 
said:  "Oh,  we  have  already  told  this  one,  so  be  it,  our  grandfather, 
so  be  it,  the  Spirit  of  Fire,  so  be  it,  to  whom  we  offer  this,  so  be  it, 
our  gens  festival,  so  be  it.  We  have  first,  so  be  it,  handed  him,  so  be 
it,  our  tobacco,  so  be  it.  He  has  probably  told  our  wishes,  so  be  it, 
long  ago,  so  be  it.  We  hand  him,  so  be  it,  this,  so  be  it,  maple  sugar, 
so  be  it,  for  the  buffaloes,  so  be  it.  We  have  made  it  to  look  all,  so 
be  it,  possible  ways  for  those  whom  we  worship.  It  is,  so  be  it,  for 
this  reason  that  you  may  now  eat,  so  be  it,  women  and  men.” 

That  is  how  the  speaker  spoke. 

Then  after  they  had  eaten  this  is  what  he  said  to  them:  "You  may 
go  and  sit  where  you  were  seated,  women  and  men.”  That  is  what 
he  said  to  them.  Indeed  every  one  of  them  said,  “Very  well.” 

Then  indeed  the  one  celebrating  the  gens  festival  again  said,  "You 
may  now  serve  the  pumpkins.  But  you  must  have  four  bowls,”  he 
said  to  his  ceremonial  attendants.  They  began  to  fill  up  the  bowls. 
And  after  they  had  been  filled  he  said,  "You  must  put  much  in  each 
bowl.”  They  indeed  served  much.  They  had  now  served  all  the 
food.  They  then  put  these  bowls  aside.  One  member  of  a  gens  was 
told  to  invite  people  for  one  bowl.  That  one  gens  ate  only  from  one 
bowl.  They  would  invite  the  fellow  members  of  the  gens.  Then 
after  all  had  come,  he  said,  "Those  are  what  we  hand  the  manitous 
who  are  seated  about  us.  The  one  who  is  in  the  east,  so  be  it,  at  the 
end  of  the  earth,  so  be  it,  is  the  one  to  whom  we  first  hand  these  foods, 
so  be  it.  Life,  so  be  it,  is  what  we  collectively  desire  of  him,  so  be  it. 
Then  again,  so  be  it,  the  one  who  is  yonder,  so  be  it,  at  the  end  of  the 
earth,  so  be  it,  toward  the  south,  so  be  it,  is  also  one  whom  we  worship, 
so  be  it.  We,  so  be  it,  also,  so  be  it,  ask,  so  be  it,  life,  so  be  it,  from 
him,  so  be  it.  Then  again,  so  be  it,  the  one  who  is  yonder,  so  be  it, 
toward  the  west,  so  be  it,  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  so  be  it,  is  also  one 
whom  we  worship,  so  be  it.  We,  so  be  it,  also,  so  be  it,  ask,  so  be  it, 
life  from  him,  so  be  it.  Then  again,  so  be  it,  that  is  why  we  collectively 
worship,  so  be  it,  the  one  who  is  in  the  north,  so  be  it,  so  that  he  will 
bless  us  the  same  way.  That,  so  be  it,  is  what  we  ask  of  him,  so  be  it. 
For  this  reason,  so  be  it,  you  may  eat,  so  be  it,  women,  and  also  men. 
|Eat!”  They  said,  "Very  well,”  and  began  to  eat. 

LHe  began  to  give  them  instructions:  "Now  indeed  any  of  you  may 
■T  to  observe  what  is  expected  of  us  who  belong  to  one  gens.  Now 
H:  manitous  bless  us  so  that  we  shall  not  think  foolishly  of  anything 
&ur  hearts.  That  is  one  thing.  Again,  that  you  may  not  refuse 
»iever  you  are  invited.  Hence  our  fellow  people  will  not  be  unwill- 
■vhenever  we  give  gens  festivals.  Again,  this:  Should  you  be 
■  *you  will  be  my  ceremonial  attendant,’  you  must  indeed  say, 
B  well.’  Indeed  you  must  be  willing.  If  you  should  say,  ‘I  am 
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unwilling,’  when  some  one  asks  you  to  do  something,  very  likely  you 
will  be  refused  when  you  ask  him  to  do  something  for  you.  That  is 
the  reason  I  tell  you  this  when  I  say,  'always  be  willing,’  ”  he  said  to 
them. 

Those  who  were  eating  the  pumpkins  had  now  finished  eating. 
"Well,  you  may  at  least  move  and  go  and  sit  where  you  have  been 
sitting,”  they  were  told.  "All  right,”  every  one  of  them  said  to  him 
as  they  started  to  rise.  "Now,  men,  we  are  to  sing  again, ”  he  said  to 
them. 

I  shall  make  him  stand; 

(Repeat  six  times.) 

This  buffalo  who  is  here 
I  shall  make  him  stand; 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

For  what  am  I  thankful? 

(Repeat  twice.) 

I  am  thankful  for  this  tobacco; 

Hand  me  that  for  which  I  am  thankful. 

For  what  am  I  thankful. 

Wherever  you  may  go; 

(Repeat.) 

Where  you  may  go  I  shall  go; 

Wherever  you  may  go; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

Wherever  you  may  go  upon  this  earth; 

What  is  it? 

When  they  danced  again  they  used  these  songs: 

A  clean  buffalo  spoke  to  me; 

(Repeat.) 

A  clean  buffalo  spoke  to  me,  spoke  to  me; 

A  clean  buffalo  spoke  to  me; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

The  southern  buffalo  spoke  to  you; 

(Repeat  six  times.) 

The  southern  buffalo  spoke  to  you,  spoke  to  you. 

They  have  left  me  standing  there; 

Wherever  you  may  go; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

What  is  it? 

(Repeat  seven  times.) 

This  buffalo  who  stands  upon  this  earth; 

What  is  it? 

(Repeat  five  times.) 

They  have  left  me  standing  there; 

(Repeat  six  times.) 

Why,  he,  that  buffalo,  is  my  friend,  my  friend; 

(Repeat.)  _  . 

Here  upon  this  earth;  my  friend;  my  friend;  my  friend; 

Why,  he  is  my  friend; 

Why,  he  is  my  friend,  my  friend. 

65770°— 28 - 6 
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They  had  now  danced. 

“It  is  now  nearly  noon.  We  are  to  make  them  dance  twice 
before  it  is  noon.  Indeed  you  must  always  do  this.  You  will  not 
make  them  dance  three  times  in  one  half  the  day.  It  is  now  going 
to  be  noon.  Then  in  the  afternoon  we  are  going  to  make  them  dance 
twice  again.  And  indeed  you  should  always  try  hard  to  remember 
this.  You  should  always  have  them  start  early.  If  you  should 
start  late  then  you  would  put  one  of  these  reminders  2  by  itself.  If 
you  do  it  twice,  then  there  are  two  reminders.  That  is  the  reason 
why  you  should  be  anxious  not  to  make  them  dance  three  times  in 
one  half  the  day.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  should  you 
dance  earlier  than  the  forenoon.  It  is  possible  that  you  could  then 
sit  there.  You  could  talk  to  each  other.  If  you  are  slow  these 
songs  will  get  ahead  of  you.  Nevertheless  there  are  not  very  many 
of  them.  Yet  they  will  suddenly  get  ahead  of  us.  You  must  keep 
that  carefully  in  mind.  ” 

Then  he  said  to  the  ceremonial  attendants:  “Now  then,  ceremonial 
attendants,  take  down  the  kettle  that  hangs  on  the  southeast  side. 
You  may  serve  its  contents.  You  may  serve  the  dancers.  Indeed 
you  may  only  serve  the  dancers.  In  fact,  you  may  indeed  serve  to 
those  who  are  seated  inside  here.”  They  then  began  to  serve  the 
food.  “You  may  indeed  serve  it  slowly,”  he  said  to  them.  “Very 
well,  ”  they  said  to  him.  Then,  it  is  said,  he  remained  seated.  When 
they  had  served  everyone  he  was  told,  “We  have  now  served  every 
one.”  “Very  well,”  he  replied. 

He  then  was  to  speak:  “So  be  it,  we  have,  so  be  it,  clearly,  so  be 
it,  told,  so  be  it,  this,  so  be  it,  Spirit  of  Fire,  how  we  shall  hand, 
so  be  it,  our  cooked  food,  so  be  it.  We,  so  be  it,  shall  only,  so  be  it, 
depend  upon,  so  be  it,  him  that  way,  so  be  it.  Life,  so  be  it,  is  what 
we  shall  first  ask,  so  be  it,  of  the  manitou,  so  be  it.  The  one  who 
owns  this,  so  be  it,  head,  is  the  one  to  whom  we  hand,  so  be  it,  this, 
so  be  it,  food,  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  we  first  hand  him,  so  be  it, 
tobacco,  so  be  it.  Our  grandfather,  so  be  it,  you  shall  thereby 
remember  in  your  heart,  so  be  it,  what  has  been  told  you,  so  be  it, 
by  your  fellow  manitou,  so  be  it,  when  he  seated  you,  so  be  it.  That, 
so  be  it,  is  what  we  say  to  him,  so  be  it.  The  entire  village,  so  be  it, 
of  our  chief,  so  be  it,  asks,  so  be  it,  this  life,  so  be  it,  from  him,  so  be 
it.  That,  so  be  it,  is  the  extent,  so  be  it,  of  our  asking  him,  so  be  it. 
Again,  so  be  it,  whosoever  shall  think  evilly  of  our  chief  from  without, 
so  be  it,  shall  cease  thinking  so  prematurely.  Again,  so  be  it,  they 
have  placed  last  for  us  one  slice,  so  be  it.  That  is,  so  be  it,  with 
which  we  desire  them  to  bless  us,  so  be  it,  for  the  sake  of  our  cooked 
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food,  so  be  it.  May  we  not  stand  around  with  shamed  faces,  so  be 
it,  if  he  plans  any  war  for  this,  so  be  it,  his  earth.  That  is  what  we 
desire  of  him,  so  be  it.  That  is  what  we  implore  him,  so  be  it.  This, 
so  be  it,  our  grandfather,  so  be  it,  the  Spirit  of  Fire,  so  be  it,  we 
have,  so  be  it,  all  told,  so  be  it.  Long  ago,  so  be  it,  he  probably 
has  told,  so  be  it,  all  which  we  ask  of  the  manitous,  so  be  it.  For 
this  reason,  so  be  it,  you  will  be  able  to  sit  down  to  this,  so  be  it, 
which  we  have  handed  them,  so  be  it.  Men,  eat,  and  you  women, 
eat,”  is  what  he  said  to  them. 

“Very  well,”  they  said  to  him. 

“Indeed  you  must  remember  this  that  way.  It  is  now  noon,  and 
the  food  that  is  cooked  first  is  now  to  be  eaten.  It  must  not  be 
eaten  before;  it  must  be  exactly  at  noon.  We  have  now  given  our 
gens  festival  in  plenty  of  time.  Still,  sometime  indeed  we  shall  have 
to  be  hastened.  Far  ahead  in  the  future  they  will  start  in  the  after¬ 
noons.  That  truly  is  what  they  will  do  later.  And  when  they 
have  finished  eating  we  shall  not  say  anything  to  them.  They 
must  merely  eat  the  food.  Why,  they  will  eat  where  they  are  seated. 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  shall  not  say  anything  to  them.  If, 
however,  they  invite  each  other  we  could  call  them  away  after 
eating.  Again,  if  we  are  giving  a  private  gens  festival  we  could 
also  call  them  away.  You  also  would  feed  them  about  this  time. 
That  is  what  you  will  do  if  you  happen  to  live  on.  This  is  one 
thing  which  you  must  not  forget. 

“We  shall  indeed  now  have  to  sit  here  a  long  time.  If  we  had 
not  done  as  we  have  done  we  should  have  begun  to  sing  early.  As 
it  is  now,  we  shall  not  begin  to  sing  for  some  time.  After  a  suitable 
time  has  passed  we  may  then  begin  to  sing.  We  shall  sing  the  dancing 
songs  twice  again  this  afternoon.  That  is,  we  sing  the  dancing 
songs  twice  in  each  half  day.  After  we  have  made  them  dance 
this  time  they  will  then  eat  abundantly.  Every  one  of  the  people 
will  eat.  And  after  they  have  eaten  we  shall  make  every  one  dance. 
We  shall  do  that  for  a  short  time,”  he  said  to  those  with  whom 
he  sat. 

Then  he  said,  “It  is  the  custom  that  they  eat  everything  up. 
We  must  not  expect  them  to  leave  anything.  These  ceremonial 
attendants  will  work  hard.  They  must  go  about  serving  the  food 
to  them  in  small  amounts-  It  is  necessary  that  they  must  eat  it 
up  before  we  have  the  dance.  You  should  remember  this  that 
way.  In  your  gens  festivals  you  should  offer  just  enough  so  that 
they  may  eat  it  up  in  a  little  while.  You  should  not  offer  much 
in  your  gens  festival.  It  indeed  should  be  just  the  right  quantity, 
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that  is,  enough  so  that  those  who  are  to  eat  it  may  eat  it  in  a  little 
while.  If  you  were  to  offer  much  in  your  gens  festival  you  would 
treat  them  rather  meanly.  As  long  as  I  live  it  shall  be  a  small 
quantity.  I  shall  never  make  the  people  too  full.  It  is  not  right 
to  eat  too  much.  No  one  feels  well  when  he  eats  too  much.  It 
is  correct  to  eat  the  right  amount.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  Indeed,  one  feels  well.  That  is  the  way  it  is.  Those  whom 
we  worship  like  it  that  way.  That  is  why  I  say  that.  That  is 
what  I  know  about  these  manitous.  Indeed,  when  they  give  a 
gens  festival  they  offer  just  a  little.  Much  food  is  not  cooked. 
Indeed  that  is  what  the  people  who  will  live  in  the  future  must  do. 
They,  the  manitous,  will  not  think  anything  of  it,  if  they  are  unable 
to  consume  it.  Very  likely  they  will  say,  ‘go  and  pour  it  out.’ 
Now  if  they  do  that,  they  will  make  their  lives  weak.  They  will 
swell  something  which  is  left  over.  The  left-over  food  will  ruin 
them.  Yet  I  do  not  know  in  what  way  they  will  be  ruined.  It 
may  be  that  their  lives  will  be  weak,  that  is  the  lives  of  all  the  Foxes. 
It  may  be  that  only  the  members  of  this  gens  will  be  affected  if 
they  leave  anything.  Indeed  they  will  always  leave  food  uneaten 
as  soon  as  there  are  many  who  do  not  think  anything  of  this.  Then 
indeed  you  will  be  frightened.  Indeed  in  a  little  while  afterwards 
they  surely  will  have  diseases  should  they  leave  food  uneaten  that 
way  several  times.  So  you  must  try  hard  to  follow  this  rule.  You 
must  say  that  they  must  eat  it  all  up  for  your  sake,”  he  said  to 
them. 

It  is  said  that  then  those  who  were  eating  had  now  finished  eating. 
Then  they  said  among  themselves,  “It  is  likely  that  they  now  have 
finished  eating.” 

Then  he  said  to  them,  “This  one  thing  you  must  do.  You  must 
never  go  outside  during  our  gens  festival.  As  it  is  now,  not  one  of  us 
has  yet  gone  outside.  Should  every  one  of  you  do  the  same  we  shall 
do  well.  And  this,  if  sone  one  go  out  before  the  gens  festival  is  ended, 
it  does  not  seem  as  if  he  will  live  long.  You  must  remember  that  to 
be  so,”  he  said  to  them.  “  I  have  now  talked  to  you.  I  have  told  you 
a  little.  If  I  were  to  take  time  to  talk  to  you  I  should  tell  you  a  great 
deal,”  he  said  to  them.  “I  do  not  speak  to  you  men  only.  I  speak 
to  our  women  as  well,  and  also  these  our  children  who  can  understand. 
As  long  as  I  have  been  talking  that  is  what  I  have  to  tell  you.  When 
you  are  holding  your  gens  festival  slowly  like  this,  this  is  the  way 
you  should  talk  to  each  other.  As  it  is  now,  we  are  holding  our  gens 
festival  slowly,”  he  said  to  them.'  “We  shall  now  again  begin  to 
sing,”  he  said  to  them.  “It  is  now  afternoon,”  he  said  to  them. 
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“Very  well,”  they  said  to  him.  “You  must  be  willing  to  remember 
the  songs,”  he  said  to  them. 

This  buffalo  gave  me  my  arrows; 

This  buffalo  gave  me  my  arrows; 

This  buffalo  gave  me  those  only; 

This  buffalo  gave  me  my  arrows; 

This  buffalo  gave  me  my  arrows  only. 

This  earth; 

(Repeat  five  times.) 

This  buffalo’s  friend; 

(Repeat.) 

This  earth; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

The  buffalo’s  teeth; 

(Repeat  seven  times.) 

The  buffalo’s  arrows  a  little  while  ago; 

The  buffalo’s  teeth; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

It  is  well  that  I  have  told  you; 

(Repeat  eight  times.) 

All  the  villages  of  the  foe; 

It  is  well  that  I  have  told  you; 3 
(Repeat  six  times.) 

Then  they  were  to  dance.  These  songs  are  those  which  were  used: 

The  deceptive  (buffaloes);3 
(Repeat  seventeen  times.) 

The  rains  which  come  from  the  south; 

(Repeat  five  times.) 

The  buffaloes  who  were  going  to  deceive  me; 

The  rains  which  come  from  the  south;3 
,  (Repeat  four  times.) 

When  I  give  a  dance; 

(Repeat.) 

Yo  I; 

When  I  give  a  dance; 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

If  I  always  tell  him  the  truth  plainly; 

If  I  always  tell  him  the  truth  plainly,  yo; 

If  I  always  tell  him  the  truth  plainly; 

If  I  always  tell  him  the  truth  plainly; 

If  I  always  tell  him  the  truth  plainly,  yo; 

If  I  always  tell  him  the  truth  plainly; 

If  I  always  tell  him  the  truth  plainly,  yo; 

If  I  always  tell  him  the  truth  plainly; 

If  I  always  tell  him  the  truth  plainly,  yo; 

If  I  always  tell  him  the  truth  plainly. 


i  The  translation  is  based  on  the  informant’s  paraphrase. 
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“  We  are  now  to  eat,”  he  said  to  them  as  soon  as  they  stopped  danc¬ 
ing.  The  ceremonial  attendants  pulled  off  the  kettles.  “You  must 
serve  the  food  everywhere.  You  must  serve  every  one  of  them.  Then, 
if  there  is  any  food  left  you  may  go  outside  and  give  invitations. 
You  may  then  invite  any  one.  If  they  leave  anything  uneaten  then 
you  must  walk  around  and  invite  the  people  who  are  camped  about. 
That  is  what  you  are  to  do,  ceremonial  attendants,”  the  ceremonial 
attendants  were  told.  They  then  began  to  serve  those  who  were 
seated  inside.  After  those  who  were  seated  inside  had  been  served, 
the  man  began  to  talk.  This  is  what  he  said  in  his  speech:  “Now 
we  have  told  this,  so  be  it,  Spirit  of  Fire,  so  be  it,  how  we  have 
handed  in  order  our  tobacco.  Those  whom  we  worship  are  not 
hereabouts.  One,  so  be  it,  whom  we  worship,  is,  so  be  it,  yonder, 
so  be  it,  toward  the  east,  so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  there  is  another 
who  is,  so  be  it,  yonder  toward  the  south.  And,  so  be  it,  a  third 
one  is  in  the  west,  so  be  it.  Then,  so  be  it,  also,  so  be  it,  there  is  one 
who  is  in  the  north,  so  be  it.  Then  again,  so  be  it,  there  is  one,  so 
be  it,  to  whom  this  head  belongs,  so  be  it.  Again,  those  who  have 
placed  their  tails]  here,  so  be  it.  These,  too,  are  those  whom  we 
worship,  so  be  it.  We  not  only  worship  them.  We  ask  life  from 
them  that  this  one  gens  reach  its  full  length  of  time.  Again,  so  be  it, 
we  ask  that  evil  disease,  so  be  it,  may  never  enter  our  chief’s  village,  if 
disease  stand  about.  That  we  be  not  stricken  with  disease,  so  be  it,  is 
what,  so  be  it,  we  ask,  so  be  it,  of  them,  so  be  it.  Then  again,  if  any 
one  from  without,  so  be  it,  feels  evilly  toward  (our  chief),  we  ask  that 
that  one  shall  cease,  so  be  it,  to  think  so  in  his  heart.  Then  again, 
so  be  it,  since  (those  who  we  worship)  are  manitous,  so  be  it,  they 
change  the  appearance  of  their  earth,  so  be  it,  and  we  wish  to  live  to 
see  its  changes.  That,  so  be  it,  is  what  we  ask  them,  so  be  it.  We  ask 
that  we  live  along  with  the  rest,  and  that  we  may  continue  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  those  with  whom  we  associate.  Again,  so  be  it,  we  ask 
that  they  bless  us  in  mercy,  so  be  it.  That  also,  so  be  it,  is  what  we 
ask  of  them,  so  be  it.  Again,  if,  so  be  it,  the  manitou  places  war  upon 
his  earth,  if  we  chance  to  be  there,  so  be  it,  may  we  thereby  be  men¬ 
tioned  with  pride,  so  be  it.  That,  so  be  it,  is  what,  so  be  it,  we  chiefly 
ask  of  him.  Then  again,  so  be  it,  if  he  has  placed  last  that  which  he, 
the  manitou,  calls  one  slice,  we  indeed  ask  from  him  that  which  is  the 
richest,  so  be  it.  They,  the  manitous,  must,  so  be  it,  thus,  so  be  it, 
replace  our  kettle  in  a  quiet  way.  They,  so  be  it,  themselves  think, 
so  be  it,  highly  of  tobacco,  so  be  it.  They  probably,  so  be  it,  will  be 
reminded  of  this  by  this  tobacco  which  we  have  handed  them,  so  be 
it.  Those  whom  we  worship  will  not  disbelieve  us,  so  be  it.  This 
Spirit  of  Fire,  so  be  it,  has,  so  be  it,  no  doubt  told  this,  so  be  it,  this 
long  ago,  so  be  it.  And  he  was  told  by  his  fellow  manitous,  so  be  it, 
when  he  was  placed  here,  so  be  it,  ‘you  will  chew  up  their  enemies 
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for  them  there.’  That  is  the  reason,  so  be  it,  we  ask  that  of  him, 
so  be  it.  So  he  must  chew  up  our  enemies  accordingly.  That,  so  be 
it,  is  what  we  say  to  him.  Collectively  we  ask  the  same  thing,  so  be 
it,  of  our  grandfathers.  Then  again,  so  be  it,  you  must  carefully  eat, 
so  be  it,  that  which  we  have  handed  them,  so  be  it.  They,  so  be  it, 
will  also,  so  be  it,  bless  you  with  life,  so  be  it.  They  will  not,  so  be  it, 
bless,  so  be  it,  us  alone,  so  be  it,  with  that,  so  be  it.  They,  so  be  it, 
will  bless,  so  be  it,  every  one  of  us  alike,  so  be  it.  They  must  think  the 
same,  so  be  it,  of  our  lives,  so  be  it.  That,  so  be  it,  is  how  we  beseech 
them,  so  be  it.  Indeed  they  must  think  that  of  us.  Also,  so  be  it, 
they  must  think  the  same  of  our  cooked  food.  For  this  reason  you 
will  now  eat.  Eat,  women,  and  also  you  men,”  he  said  to  them. 

“Very  well,”  they  said  to  the  man  that  had  been  talking. 

When  they  were  finished  eating,  he  said,  “Why  should  we  not  let 
others  eat  in  turn?”  It  is  said  that  there  still  remained  much  food. 
Then  some  went  outside.  Again,  others  came  in,  sat  down  and  ate. 
Then  he  said  to  them,  “Now,  men.”  As  soon  as  they  had  barely 
eaten  some  started  to  go  out.  Those  who  did  so  were  scolded. 
“We  are  not  eating  in  a  common  way,”  he  said  to  them.  “You  are 
merely  to  sit  here,”  he  said  to  those  who  were  acting  wickedly. 
Then  he  said  to  his  friends,  “We  are  now  to  begin  singing.”  “Very 
well,”  they  said.  This  is  how  they  sang: 

I  have  my  paths  around  everywhere; 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

I  have  my  paths  around  everywhere,  have  I; 

I  have  my  paths  around  everywhere; 

I  have  my  paths  around  everywhere,  have  I; 

I  have  my  paths  around  everywhere; 

(Repeat.) 

My  paths  are  rough; 

(Repeat  seven  times.) 

I  have  made  my  path  through  to  across  the  great  sea; 

My  paths  are  rough; 

(Repeat  five  times.) 

I  have  painted  you; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

With  my  earth  I  have  painted  you; 

I  have  painted  you; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

That  is  I; 

Why,  that  is  I; 

(Repeat.) 

That  is  I; 

Why,  that  is  I; 

(Repeat.) 

That  is  I; 

Why,  that  is  I; 

(Repeat.) 

That  is  I; 

Why,  that  is  I; 

(Repeat  four  times.) 
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“Now  you  are  to  dance  for  the  last  time/’  he  said  to  those  who  were 
to  dance.  “This  woman  of  ours  will  now  lead/’  the  man  was  told. 

(Syllables  which  have  the  appearance  of  distorted  words.) 

How  I  appear; 

(Repeat.) 

How  I  appear,  how; 

How  I  appear; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

How  I  appear,  how; 

How  I  appear; 

(Repeat.) 

How  I  appear,  how; 

How  I  appear; 

How  I  appear,  how. 

How  I  sing  separately; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

Yo,  this  earth,  I; 

I  go  about — (?)  ; 

How  I  sing  separately. 

(Repeat.) 

It  is  from  the  power  of  the  manitous;4 

(Repeat  five  times.) 

(Syllables  which  seem  distorted  words.) 

I  go  out  speaking; 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

I  go  out  speaking,  I. 

“That  is  all,”  he  said  after  the  people  had  danced  out.  Then  it  is 
said  that  they  wrapped  up  that  head.  They  wrapped  a  covering 
over  it.  After  it  was  covered  the  man  said,  “Now  you  men  and 
you  women,  you  have  done  well  in  eating  all  that  we  have  handed 
to  the  manitous.”  It  is  said  that  was  what  the  man  said.  “You 
may  now  leave,”  he  said  to  them.  “Very  well,”  they  said  to  him. 
They  departed  for  their  homes. 

As  for  himself,  he  lay  down.  After  he  had  lain  there  for  a  while 
his  sister  said,  “This  is  what  I  have  cooked  for  you,  roasted  pump¬ 
kins.”  That  man’s  heart  was  glad.  When  he  thus  tasted  them, 
my!  they  tasted  well.  Indeed  he  liked  them  very  much.  He  did 
not  have  enough.  “Why  have  you  not  cooked  more  of  these?” 
he  said  to  his  sisters.  They  fed  him.  Indeed,  he  then  had  all  he 
wanted.  “Oh  my!  it  is  strange  how  I  like  to  eat  these  for  you,”  he 
said  to  them.  “Now  you  may  come  over  here  for  a  while.  You 
may  go  outside,”  he  said  to  his  parents.  He  spoke  to  one  of  his 
sisters.  This  is  what  he  said,  “Now  it  is  my  heart’s  desire  that  you 
might  marry  a  young  man  who  is  under  the  earth.  It  is  my  wish 
that  I  may  have  a  manitou  for  my  brother-in-law.  Indeed  you 
will  live  well.  That  young  man  is  loved  by  every  one.  If  you  say, 


4  The  translation  is  based  on  the  informant’s  paraphrase. 
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‘very  well/  to  me,  I  shall  indeed  take  you  down  there.  Again,  if 
you  do  not  consent,  it  shall  not  be.  And  this  one  may  stay  right 
here.  The  one  whom  she  shall  have  for  her  husband  will  only  be  a 
great  hunter.  That  is  the  one  with  whom  she  will  live.  Indeed  I 
shall  have  full  control  as  to  who  are  going  to  be  my  brothers-in-law. 
That  is  what  brothers  do.  They  let  their  sisters  marry  whomever 
the  brothers  want.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  merely  telling  you 
this.  I  shall  not  insist  upon  it,”  he  said  to  his  sisters.  “Oh,  I 
shall  do  what  you  have  just  said;  I  shall  not  disobey  you,”  the 
woman  said  to  her  brother.  “I  also,”  said  the  one  who  was  told  to 
marry  a  manitou.  “That  is  the  way  to  speak  to  gladden  my  heart,” 
he  said  to  them.  “Very  well,  then,  we  shall  now  depart,”  he  said 
to  them.  “All  right,”  they  said.  They  went  out.  They  went 
over  yonder.  In  a  little  while  they  had  come  to  the  spot.  “Why, 
you  shall  live  forever.  That  is  the  reason  I  desired  this  one  to  stay 
with  you  who  now  stays  here.”  It  is  said  that  they  entered  the  dwell¬ 
ing.  Lo,  a  man  sat  there.  “Hello!”  they  were  told.  “Well,  there 
is  plenty  of  room,”  they  were  told.  The  woman  went  and  sat-  down 
where  he  was  sitting.  They  sat  beside  each  other.  Both  alike 
admired  each  other.  “Now  my  friend,  this  is  my  sister.  I  have 
brought  her  to  be  your  wife,”  he  was  told.  “Very  well,”  he  said  to 
hhn.  “We  are  now  brothers-in-law,”  he  was  told.  “Yes.  Oh,  I 
shall  stay  with  her,”  he  said. 

It  is  said  that  the  man  now  went  out  and  departed  for  their  dwell¬ 
ing.  “Where  have  you  and  your  sister  been?”  he  was  asked.  “Oh! 
I  have  taken  her  yonder.  She  has  a  husband,”  he  said.  “She  has  a 
manitou  for  a  husband;  he  is  under  the  earth,”  they  were  told. 
The  old  woman  wept. 

Then  the  sister  who  remained  there  married  one  who  was  a  great 
hunter.  Indeed,  surely  the  man’s  brother-in  law  was  always  hunting. 

The  man’s  parents  always  loved  him.  Suddenly  he  became  sick. 
He  was  very  ill.  Suddenly  he  became  much  worse.  Then,  it  is 
said,  his  brother-in-law  who  was  a  manitou  came  to  him;  and  his 
sister  also.  “You  have  been  taken  ill?”  they  said  to  him.  “Yes; 
possibly  I  am  now  going  to  die,”  he  said  to  them.  They  laughed  at 

him.  “No,”  they  said.  “The  reason  why  we  have  come  is  because 
we  heard  about  it.  We  heard  that  you  were  going  to  succumb.  That 
is  the  reason  we  have  come,”  they  said.  We  have  bi ought  you  this 
medicine  to  be  your  own  medicine.  You  will  own  it.  You  know 
where  it  grows.  Again,  you  will  know  for  what  it  is  used.  That  is 
what  we  bring  you.  Wliat  you  have  said  shall  not  be.  You  will 
be  well  immediately,  ”  he  was  told.  True  enough  he  was  indeed  made 

well.  Surely  after  drinking  it  that  man  started  to  arise.  “How  we 

came  to  hear  about  you  is  that  this  earring  came  and  told  us  about  you. 
Then  indeed  we  came  at  full  speed.  This  one,  your  sister,  did  not 
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even  bring  what  she  had  put  down  to  bring.  That  is  what  happened 
to  us.  We  nearly  wept.  Indeed  they  said  of  you,  ‘he  is  about  to 
succumb.’  I  felt  in  my  heart  the  same  as  your  sister  felt  in  her  heart. 
We  were  handling  medicine.  We  were  tying  it  up  in  bundles.  Very 
likely  it  is  lying  just  as  we  left  it  where  we  live.  Indeed  we  did  not 
close  our  dwelling  very  well.  ”  They  stayed  there  quite  a  while. 
Then  the  married  couple  departed. 

He  then  had  that  medicine  as  his  own.  It  is  said  that  when  any 
one  was  very  sick  they  would  beseech  him.  Indeed  he  never  would 
refuse.  He  would  always  say,  “Very  well.”  Again,  he  always  held 
gens  festivals.  He  always  would  sing  the  dancing  songs  twice  before 
noon.  And  in  the  afternoon  he  also  sang  them  twice. 

It  is  said  after  he  had  become  an  old  man  his  friends  came  to  a 
sense  of  realization.  Indeed  they  now  at  last  began  to  know  the 
songs  and  the  ceremonies.  It  is  said  that  he  now  was  proud.  Indeed 
after  they  knew  them  so  well,  he  said,  “Now  this  is  the  extent  of  time 
the  manitou  wishes  me  to  live,  indeed  to  old  age.  That  is  the  extent 
of  time  he  wished  me  to  live  when  he  blessed  me.  Again,  this  is  how 
far  he  wishes  this  sacred  pack  to  last.  When  the  earth  is  old  is  the 
time  when  this  will  go  and  lie  about  (without  care).  Indeed,  the  one 
who  thinks  steadfastly  of  it  will  be  the  one  who  will  be  carried  onward 
with  it.  He  will  take  care  of  himself  if  he  worships  this  sacred  pack 
of  ours  steadfastly.  Indeed  every  one  of  us  own  this  our  sacred  pack. 
There  is  no  one  indeed  that  does  not  own  it.  Indeed  every  one  of 
you  should  continue  to  talk  to  each  other  this  way,  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  another.  Do  not  think  in  your  hearts  to  withhold  what  you 
ought  to  tell  each  other.  Indeed  you  must  tell  it  to  any  one,  even 
a  child  who  belongs  to  your  gens.  And  you  must  do  this.  I  take 
care  of  the  sacred  pack.  Whenever  you  give  a  dance  you  must  feed 
me.  And  after  I  am  dead  you  must  always  say,  ‘it  has  been  said 
“  Whenever  the  one  who  has  taken  care  of  the  sacred  pack  dies  you 
may  also  feed  him.”  ’  Indeed  you  may  feed  each  other  that  way  from 
one  generation  to  another.  You  must  mention  old  age  to  each  other, 
which  is  yonder,  far  off.  Also,  you  must  ask  life  of  us.  That  is  what 
you  must  do.  Yet  the  ceremonial  attendants  will  be  those  to  eat 
first  that  which  you  feed  us.  That  is  all  I  have  to  tell  you.  The 
manitou  has  wished  me  to  sympathize  with  you  in  my  heart  in  return 
for  your  offerings.  Very  likely  my  face  will  be  visible  also  where  you 
are  seated.”  It  is  said  that  is  what  he  told  them.  “Indeed  that  is 
one  thing  you  must  always  do.  You  must  offer  food  to  those  who 
have  carried  this  onward  until  the  earth  is  old.  You  must  also  feed 
those  who  seem  to  carry  over  these  songs.  You  must  not  forget  the 
offering  to  the  dead.  That  is  one  thing.” 

Then  it  is  said  that  he  began  to  tell  them  about  other  things. 
His  parents  lived  on  till  they  were  feeble  with  old  age.  And  after 
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they  both  died  he  lived  alone.  It  seems  as  though  his  life  was  lonely. 
He  said  to  the  members  of  his  gens,  “Now  as  I  am  living  alone  it 
seems  as  though  I  were  living  a  lonely  life.  I  now  wish  in  my  heart 
that  you  will  always  take  care  of  our  house,  and  that  it  may  have  grass 
growing  around  it.  That  is  all.  I  am  lonesome  for  our  sacred  pack, 
and  that  makes  my  heart  lonely.  I  feel  lonely  when  I  think  about 
myself.  That  indeed  is  what  I  have  to  tell  you,”  he  said  to  them. 
Then  it  is  said  that  a  young  married  couple  came  to  live  with  him. 
The  woman  worked  very  cleverly.  He  then  instructed  that  woman 
with  respect  to  his  medicine.  Indeed,  she  was  only  a  girl.  As  for 
himself,  he  now  was  an  old  man.  It  seemed  as  though  he  considered 
that  girl  who  had  a  husband  as  his  daughter.  Soon  he  lay  down  just 
as  he  did  when  he  went  to  sleep.  Indeed  he  had  lived  to  be  a  very 
old  man.  It  is  said  that  they  took  care  of  that  sacred  pack,  that  is,  the 
young  married  pair.  That  man  acted  as  though  he  was  a  great  man. 
The  end. 


SUMMARY  OF  RITUALISTIC  ORIGIN  MYTH  OF  THE 
BUFFALO-HEAD  DANCE,  BY  A.  KIYANA 

Second  Version 

The  myth  follows  the  approved  lines  of  Fox  ritualistic  origin 
myths.  A  boy  fasts  and  is  blessed  by  a  buffalo  who  eventually  takes 
him  in  turn  to  the  four  manitous  located  at  the  four  cardinal  points, 
and  to  the  manitou  above.  He  sees  a  gens  festival  which  he  is  to 
duplicate.  He  returns  home  and  fasts  more.  He  goes  east  in  his 
dream,  guided  by  the  buffalo,  and  hears  certain  songs  appropriate  for 
crossing  the  sea,  etc.  Returning  home  he  is  blessed  by  a  rock  spirit 
(A'senapaneniwA :  see  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  123),  especially 
to  be  a  doctor.  He  returns  home  and  narrates  his  experiences.  2 He 
keeps  clean,  does  not  court  women,  and  does  not  eat  buffaloes  nor 
elks,  and  doctors  the  people.  Told  by  the  buffalo,  he  plans  to  give 
a  gens  festival.  In  a  dream  he  receives  a  sacred  pack.  He  then 
gives  a  gens  festival  which  is  carried  out  in  the  customary  style 
(including  songs,  speeches,  etc.). 

I  append  the  songs  (in  English  version;  I  follow  Horace  Poweshiek 
for  the  most  part)  in  the  second  account  of  Kiyana:1 

1 

Across  the  great  sea  I  have  been  speaking,  I; 

I  have  been  speaking; 

I  have  been  speaking,  I; 

I  have  been  speaking; 

I  have  been  speaking,  I; 

I  have  been  speaking; 

I  have  been  speaking,  I; 

Across  the  great  sea  I  have  been  speaking,  I; 

I  have  been  speaking; 

I  have  been  speaking,  I; 

I  have  been  speaking; 

I  have  been  speaking,  I; 


1  The  songs  are  given  in  the  order  they  occur  in  the  text,  save  where  otherwise  specified.  Almost  all  the 
songs  are  repeated  in  the  account  of  the  gens  festival.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  dancing  songs  and  other 
songs  are  kept  apart  consistently  in  this  repetition  (see  below).  The  songs  10-14  and  19-24  on  pp.  88-89 
and  90-91,  inclusive,  are  dancing  songs.  These  are  arranged  in  the  original  so  as  to  give  four  sets  of 
dancing  songs  in  the  gens  festival,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  Fox  scheme  of  things.  Naturally 
some  are  repeated.  The  songs  2-9  and  15-18  on  pp.  87-88  and  90,  Inclusive,  are  the  nondancing  songs 
of  the  gens  festival.  Repetition,  of  course,  is  necessary,  each  set  occurring  twice.  A  similar  principle 
governs  the  use  of  the  dancing  songs;  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  the  same:  the  last  song  in  the  nature  of  things 
would  not  be  repeated  and  would  only  occur  at  the  close;  and  the  song  “I  plan  for  you,  etc.”  (p.  89)  occurs 
twice  in  the  last  set  of  dancing  songs. 
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I  have  been  speaking; 

I  have  been  speaking,  I? 

2 

Have  mercy  upon  my  children; 

(Repeat  five  times.) 

How  my  children  stand; 

Yo;  in  the  middle  of  the  fire;  my  children; 

Have  mercy  upon  my  children;1 *  3 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

3 

From  whence  we  came;  from  whence  we  came; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

From  whence  we  came; 

I  have  spoken  to  the  yellow  claw;  • 

From  whence  we  came;  from  whence  we  came;4 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

4 

Here  I  come,  my  body,  mine;  here  I  come,  my  body,  mine; 

(Repeat.) 

Some  of  it,  your  body,  mine; 

Here  I  come,  my  body,  mine;  here  I  come,  my  body,  mine;. 

(Repeat.) 

Here  I  come,  my  body,  mine.5 

5 

What  is  it  that  I  am  good  for,  am  I? 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

Some  of  you,  what  are  you  good  for,  am  I? 

What  is  it  that  I  am  good  for,  am  I?6 * 8 

(Repeat  four  times.) 


1  This  song  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  test,  not  in  the  portion  dealing  with  the  gens  festival.  In  spite  of 
the  strongly  divergent  rendition  one  line  at  least  of  the  original  of  this  song  exists  in  the  original  of  the  song 

“My  paths  are  rough,”  etc.  (p.  81),  namely,  A  do  wi  ke  tti  ka  mi  we  ne  da  lwi  ka  na  we  (in  the  current 
syllabary;  similarly  elsewhere).  The  difference  in  translation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  per  se  this  line 
may  be  a'cowi  ke'tcigAmlwe  ne'capwikAnawe  or  a'cowi  ke'tcigAmiwe  ne'capwi'kAnawe.  In  so  far  as 
in  the  song  "My  paths  are  rough,”  etc.,  ka  na  we  occurs  several  times  with  the  value  -'kAnawe,  I  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  the  rendition  of  Tom  Brown  is  correct;  and  I  wonder  if  Kiyana  may  not  have  mixed 
the  original  of  the  present  song  (which  then  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  song  “  My  paths  are  rough,” 
etc.)  with  that  of  the  song  “I  go  about  talking,”  etc.,  given  below,  p.  90  (cf.  also  p.  81).  Certainly  the 
syllabic  texts  of  both  the  present  song  and  that  of  “I  go  about  talking,”  etc.,  have  much  in  common,  e.  g., 
the  line  A  do  wi  ke  tti  ka  mi  we  ne  ki  wi  ka  na  we  ni  i  na,  and  the  line  ne  ka  ki  wi  ka  na  wi,  which  occurs 
repeatedly.  For  a  discussion  of  a  similar  point  of  phonetic  restoration  see  page  90. 

3  This  song  is  sung  before  the  drum  is  beaten;  it  is  the  opening  song  in  the  gens  festival.  In  spite  of  the 
differences  in  the  translation  this  song  is  a  variant,  at  least  as  far  as  the  words  are  concerned,  of  the  song 

(p.  19)  “Wretched  is  my  child,”  etc.  For  A  ta  ma  ki  da  ki  Is  a  rhetorical  variant  of  ke  te  ma  ki;  it  has 
become  sacrosanct  and  has  the  meaning  of  “mercifully”  rather  than  “wretched.”  The  song  also  occurs 
in  the  body  of  the  story.  Challenged  by  H.  Lincoln  once. 

1  This  song  also  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  story  and  is  repeated  later  on  in  the  gens  festival.  Despite  the 
wide  difference  in  translation  the  Indian  original  (wa  wo  tti  lya  A  ki,  etc.)  clearly  is  a  variant  of  the  song 

“There  is  where  I  wait  for  him,”  etc.,  p.  23  (Wa  wo  tti  lya  A  ki,  etc.,  p.  22);  and  also  the  song  “Where  I 
waited  for  him,”  etc.,  p.  72  (original  wa  wo  tti  lya  A  ki,  etc.,  with  an  initial  variation) .  As  is  well  known, 
words  are  distorted,  grammar  is  defied  in  Fox  songs;  and  padding  with  mere  syllables  occurs  abundantly. 
Hence  it  is  that  many  variations  in  the  translations  occur.  Both  Tom  Brown  and  Harry  Lincoln  connect 
lya  in  lya  A  ki  with  Apwi-  or  -pwi-  (both  mean  “wait  for”),  or  rather  imply  this  by  their  translations,  while 
Horace  Poweshiek  obviously  implies  connection  with  pya-,  py&-  “come.”  The  grammatical  termination 
offers  no  serious  difficulty  in  either  case.  This  song  was  challenged  twice  by  Harry  Lincoln  but  the  variants 
in  other  versions  support  it. 

»  Repeated  later  on  in  the  gens  festival.  Challenged  by  Harry  Lincoln  in  the  second  occurrence. 

8  In  spite  of  the  wide  difference  in  translation  and  some  variations,  the  wording  of  this  song  clearly  belongs 
with  that  of  the  original  of  the  song  on  p.  75,  “  For  what  am  I  thankful?”  For  we  ko  ne  i  ni  te  la  te  si 
ya  ni  runs  as  refrain  through  both.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  rendition  on  p.  75;  but  every  one  who  has 
had  much  to  do  with  Algonquian  songs  will  know  that  frequently  the  choice  in  their  renditions  is  entirely 
subjective.  The  song  is  repeated  later  on. 
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I  speak  well  to  you,  I  tell  you,  when  I  myself  speak  to  you; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

Yo,  quietly  in  a  dream,  when  I  speak  to  you  myself; 

I  speak  well  to  you,  I  tell  you,  when  I  myself  speak  to  you; 1 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

7 

I  give  you  your  weapon; 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

One  who  has  a  horn,  the  weapon; 

His  power,  the  weapon; 

I  surely  give  you  your  weapon; 

I  give  you  your  weapon;7  8 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

8 

Finally  it  will  come  true;  finally  it  will  come  true; 

(Repeat.) 

Finally  it  will  come  true;  y5,  myself; 

Finally  it  will  come  true;  finally  it  will  come  true; 

Finally  it  will  come  true,  myself;  finally  it  will  come  true; 
Finally  it  will  come  true;  -  finally  it  will  come  true; 

Yo,  this  earth — I  speak  of  it  wherever  I  go; 

Yo,  myself,  finally  it  will  come  true; 

Finally  it  will  come  true;  finally  it  will  come  true;9 

(Repeat  twice.) 

9 

To  wherever  I  go;  to  wherever  I  go; 

To  wherever  I  go;  to  wherever  I  go; 

This  earth;  wherever  I  go; 

It  blows  about; 

Wherever  I  go.10 

10 

I  make  you  look  ugly;  I  make  you  look  ugly;  11 

(Repeat  eight  times.) 


7  The  song,  which  is  repeated  later,  is  challenged  by  Harry  Lincoln  the  first  time,  but  not  the  second. 

8  The  song  is  repeated  later.  In  spite  of  the  strongly  divergent  translation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  wording 
of  this  song  and  that  at  p.  31  (under  45)  “I  give  you,”  etc.,  is  generically  related.  Note  the  refrain  of  the 
Indian  original  of  each,  respectively:  Ke  mi  ne  ne  e  i  yo  la  ni  ki  ni  na,  ke  mi  ne  ne  i  yo  la  ni  na;  and  note 
also  Ne  ko  ti  wi  na  ta  i  yo  la  ni  ki  ni  na  in  the  first  and  ne  ko  ti  wi  na  ta  i  yo  la  ni  ki  na  in  the  second.  The 
line  0  la  li  yo  ne  mi  i  yo  la  ni  ki  ni  na  corresponds  to  0  la  li  yo  ne  mi  i  yo  la  ni  ki  na  (p.  32)  It  may  be 
noted  that  i  yo  la  ni  occurs  in  some  other  songs  as  mere  padding,  which  supports  the  rendition  of  Harry 
Lincoln.  The  phrasing  wi  na  ta  could  occur  at  the  end  of  a  compound  and  mean  “one  who  has  a  horn” 
if  it  stands  for  -winatA  (-tA  participial  termination  for  third  person  singular  animate,  intransitive;  -winS- 
“horn”  which  before  the  said  termination  would  appear  as  -wlna-).  On  the  other  hand,  wi  na  might  be 
taken  as  winA  “to  be  sure,”  in  which  case  ta  would  be  mere  padding.  This  song  was  challenged  by  Harry 
Lincoln,  surely  wrongly. 

•  Repeated  later. 

10  This  song  is  repeated  later.  In  spite  of  the  divergent  rendition  it  is  clear  that  the  wording  of  the  original 
song,  “Wherever  you  may  go,”  etc.  (p.  75),  generically  belongs  with  that  of  this  song.  The  difference  of 
“I”  and  “you”  is  caused  by  the  fact  that-yani  ni  may  be  taken  as  -yanini  or  -yAnini;  both  would  be 
written  alike  in  the  current  syllabary. 

11  The  song  is  repeated  later.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  song  "How  I  appear,”  etc.  (p.  82),  is  a  “second 
half”  to  the  present  song,  to  judge  from  the  wording  of  the  originals. 
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11 

He  is  my  friend,  my  friend,  my  friend,  my  friend,  mine; 

He  is  my  friend,  my  friend,  my  friend; 

He  is  my  friend,  my  friend,  mine; 

He  is  my  friend,  my  friend,  my  friend,  mine; 

In  the  past,  at  the  middle  of  winter  my  friend  entered  my  dwelling; 
my  friend; 

He  is  my  friend,  my  friend;  he  is  my  friend,  my  friend; 

He  is  my  friend,  my  friend,  my  friend,  my  friend,  mine.12 

12 

I  plan  for  you,  I  plan  for  you,  I  plan  for  you,  I  plan  for  you; 
(Repeat.)  ’ 

I  plan  for  you,  your  nephew,  the  brave  one,  I  plan  for  you; 

I  plan  for  you,  I  plan  for  you,  I,  I  plan  for  you; 

I  plan  for  you,  I  plan  for  you,  I  plan  for  you,  I  plan  for  you,  I;  13 
(Repeat.) 

13 

I  come  walking  with  my  mouth  filled; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

I  come  walking  with  my  mouth  filled,  I; 

I  come  walking  with  my  mouth  filled; 

I  come  walking  with  my  mouth  filled,  I; 

I  come  walking  with!  my  mouth  filled; 

I  come  walking  with  my  mouth  filled,  I; 

I  come  walking  with  my  mouth  filled; 

I  come  walking  with  my  mouth  filled,  I; 

With  words  I  come  walking  with  my  mouth  filled,  I; 

(Repeat.) 

I  come  walking  with  my  mouth  filled; 

I  come  walking  with  my  mouth  filled,  I; 

I  come  walking  with  my  mouth  filled; 

I  come  walking  with  my  mouth  filled,  I; 

I  come  walking  with  my  mouth  filled; 

I  come  walking  with  my  mouth  filled,  I; 

I  come  walking  with  my  mouth  filled; 

I  come  walking  with  my  mouth  filled,  I.14 

14 

What  was  that  with  which  I  painted  you? 

(Repeat  six  times.) 

This  your  body;  I  paint  you; 

It  sets  quietly;  with  which  I  painted  you; 

What  was  that  with  which  I  painted  you?  15 
(Repeat  four  times.) 

1J  This  song  occurs  once  in  the  body  of  the  story  and  twice  in  the  part  dealing  with  the  gens  festival. 
The  first  rendition  is  rather  different  in  some  respects  from  the  other  renditions  (which  agree).  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  that  owing  to  distortion  of  Fox  words  in  songs  the  words  for  “my  friend”  and  “leader”  [more 
strictly,  “ahead”],  which  are  normally  ni'kanA  andnigani  respectively,  since  'k  and  g  are  not  distinguished 
in  the  current  syllabary,  approximate  each  other. 

13  The  song  occurs  twice  more.  In  spite  of  the  difference  in  rendition  it*is  possible  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
nection  in  the  wordings  of  this  song  and  the  song,  “It  is  from  the  power  of  the  manitou,”  p.  82;  but  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  resemblance  of  the  last  song  may  be  entirely  fortuitous.  The  grammar  and  words 
of  the  present  song  are  normal,  while  those  of  the  other  song  are  not. 

14  The  song  is  repeated  later. 

15  The  song  is  repeated  later.  I  have  ventured  to  alter  Horace  Poweshiek’s  rendition.  I  connect  wo  we 
di  of  the  syllabic  text  with  wa'ci-  “paint.”  Horace  Poweshiek  evidently  takes  we  we  di  as  standing  for 
wawi'ci-  “has  a  skull,  head”  which  has  “change”  (cf.  uwi'ci  “his  skull,  head”).  It  is  possible  the  song 
(or  wording  of  it)  “ I  have  painted  you,  ”  etc.,  at  p.  81  is  connected  with  the  present  song. 
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Here  indeed  the  little  buffaloes  do  not  know  how  to  step  around; 
They  deceive  you;  they  deceive  you; 

They  deceive  you;  they  deceive  you;  they  deceive  you;  they  deceive 

you; 

(Repeat.) 

16 

They  deceive  you.  16 
I  know  about  your,  I  know  about  your, 

(Repeat.) 

Your  nephew. 

That  which  I  know,  warfare,  that  which  I  know; 

That  is  what  I  know,  that  is  what  I  know,  that  is  what  I  know; 17 

(Repeat.) 

17 

I  go  about  talking,  I  go  about  talking,  I; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

Across  the  great  sea,  I  go  about  talking,  I; 

I  go  about  talking,  I  go  about  talking,  I;  13 

(Repeat  twice.) 

18 

The  buffalo  says,  “I  have  come;” 

The  buffalo  says,  “I  have  come,  I;  ” 

The  buffalo  says,  “I  have  come;” 

The  buffalo  says,  “I  have  come,  I;” 

The  buffalo  says,  “I  have  come;” 

The  buffalo,  the  red  pipestone  one,  has  come; 

The  buffalo  says,  “I  have  come,  I;”  19 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

19 


He  hides  it  from  them,  the  buffaloes,  he  hides  from  them; 

The  buffaloes,  he  hides  it  from  them;  the  buffaloes,  he  hides  from 
them; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

The  buffaloes,  he  hides  it  from  them,  the  buffaloes.20 

20 


If  I  always  relate  about  them  plainly; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

The  buffaloes; 

If  I  always  relade  about  them  plainly;21 

(Repeat  six  times.) 


18  The  song  also  occurs  again.  I  have  followed  Horace  Poweshiek  in  the  metrical  structure  of  this  song. 
Yet  there  is  not  tho  slightest  doubt  that  this  song  and  the  song  “Here  indeed  the  little  buffaloes  do  not 
know  how  to  step  around,”  etc.  (p.  73),  are  the  same  song,  as  is  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  syllabic 
texts  of  both. 

17  The  song  is  repeated  later. 

>8  The  song  is  repeated  later.  In  spite  of  the  strongly  divergent  translation,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Indian  original  of  the  song  “I  have  my  paths  around  everywhere,”  etc.  (p.  81),  is  the  same  as  the  original 
of  the  present  song.  The  syllabic  texts  of  both  have  the  refrains  ne  ka  ki  wi  ka  na  wi,  ne  ka  ki  wi  ka  na  we. 
No  doubt  the  first  really  stands  for  nekakiwikAnawi  “I  go  about  talking.”  For  although  final  i  lengthens 
often  rhetorically  to  e,  final  e  rhetorically  can  not  become  an  i  vowel.  But  per  so  ne  ka  ki  wi  ka  na  we  might 
be  either  nekakiwikanawe  or  nekakiwi'kAnawe.  Tho  version  of  Tom  Brown  implies  the  latter;  it  also 
implies  that  ne  ka  ki  wi  ka  na  wi  is  but  a  variant  of  this,  wrongly  in  my  opinion. 

111  The  song  is  repeated  later. 

20  Tho  song  is  repeated  later. 

21  In  spito  of  tho  decided  differences  in  translations  a  comparison  of  the  syllabic  Indian  texts  of  both  this 
song  and  the  song  “If  I  always  tell  him  the  truth  plainly,”  etc.  (p.  79)  shows  with  absolute  certainty  that  tho 
same  song  is  intended.  One  novel  lino  (“The  buffaloes”)  occurs  in  the  present  case.  On  the  whole,  the 
translation  of  Horace  Poweshiek  is  to  bo  preferred  to  that  of  Tom  Brown.  The  song  is  repeated  later. 
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21 

Ke  instructs  me,  he  instructs  me,  he  instructs  me,  he  instructs  me, 
(Repeat.) 

He  instructs  me,  he  instructs  me; 

Yo,  your  nephew, 

He  instructs  me; 

Yc,  warfare, 

He  instructs  me,  he  instructs  me,  he  instructs  me, 

He  instructs  me,  he  instructs  me,  he  instructs,  he  instructs  me;22 
(Repeat.) 

22 

I  give  you  a  feast,  I  give  you  a  feast,  I  give  you  a  feast, 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

I  give  you  a  feast;  yo,  warfare;  I  give  you  a  feast, 

I  give  you  a  feast,  I  give  you  a  feast,  I  give  you  a  feast, 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

I  give  you  a  feast,  I  give  you  a  feast.23 

23 

She,  the  buffalo- woman,  who  stands  here, 

For  a  change  she  stands  here; 

She,  the  buffalo-woman,  who  stands  here, 

For  a  change  she  stands  here; 

She,  the  buffalo-woman,  who  stands  here, 

For  a  change  she  stands  here; 

She,  the  buffalo-woman,  who  stands  here, 

For  a  change  she  stands  here.24 

24 

I  dance  out,  ha,  ha;  I  dance  out,  ha,  ha;  26 
(Repeat  eight  times.) 


>2  The  song  is  repeated  later.  The  word  ke  di  wa  ne  sa  which  is  here  translated  by  Horace  Poweshiek 
by  “your  nephew”  is  doubtless  a  sacrosanct  word  whose  true  meaning  is  now  unknown;  the  same  word  is 
rendered  “a  fierce  one”  by  Harry  Lincoln  on  p.  23. 

!3  The  song  is  repeated  later.  It  is  possible  that  the  song  is  connected  with  the  song  “He  feeds  me,” 
etc.,  pp.  23,  25;  especially  if  it  is  a  “second  half.” 

u  The  song  is  repeated  later. 

M  This  translation  is  based  entirely  on  that  of  Horace  Poweshiek.  Obviously  he  takes  ne  no  wi  ka  wi 
A  A  as  standing  for  nenowegA  “I  dance  out.”  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  song  is  a  variant  of  the 
song  “I  make  them  move  along”  on  p.  32,  the  syllabic  text  of  which  is  ne  le  mi  ka  wi  A  A,  etc.,  in  which 
le  mi  is  taken  correctly  as  pemi-  “along,”  and  ka  wi  as  -gawi-  “motion.”  Owing  to  the  known  corruption 
of,  or  rather  disregard  for,  grammar,  as  well  as  the  known  distortion  of  words  in  Fox  songs,  and  padding  by 
mere  syllables,  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  of  which  version  of  ka  wi  is  nearer  the  truth,  though  the  second 
probably  is.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  song  seems  to  be  a  compromise  between  Ne  le  mi  ka  wi  A  A,  etc. 
“I  make  them  move  along,”  etc.  (see  p.  32),  and  Ne  no  wi  ka  na  wi  “I  go  out  speaking”  (see  p.  82).  At 
the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wording  of  the  syllabic  text  of  the  song  on  p.  114  of  the 
Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  (ne  no  wi  ka  wi  A  wa  ki)  is  close  to  that  of 
the  present  song,  only  the  objects  grammatically  are  plural. 
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